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x Cole . . . he promised Owen Young electric lights by Christmas. (See page 


How Rex Cole Built a Blue Ribbon Sales 
Organization . .. The National Drug Store 
Survey Report... The Canners’ Campaign 
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HE retail trade of Oklahoma's 
“hick'' towns is done chiefly in 
horse-collars, snake oil and ten-gallon 
hats—so think those whose knowledge 
of the ''wild and woolly West'’ has 


come from the movies and fiction. 


The needs and desires, however, 
of Oklahomans are the same as those 
of any other state, and these wants 
are satisfied in modern stores in 


modern cities. 


The retail stores of Oklahoma City 
do an annual retail volume of $119,- 
000,000 — one-sixth of the state's 
total. And although most urban 


families in its trade territory average 
10 buying trips per year to Oklahoma 
City, the per capita retail sales in 
most of the 62 towns over |,000 pop- 
ulation in this area are above the 
U. S. average. Ana Oklahoma City 
wholesalers and distributors benefit 
to the extent of $269,000,000 a year 
—ranking Oklahoma City 28th in the 
U. S. in wholesale volume and 6th in 
the South in comparison to its popu- 
lation rank of 43rd and 9th. 


The Oklahoman and Times alone do 
a thorough selling job in this million- 
person market, profitably and eco- 
nomically, at one low advertising cost. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 


Station WKY 


National Representative E.KATZ Special Advertising Agency 


An air view of Shawnee, Okla., shov 


a portion of the business district. 


Shawnee is one of the 62 towns 
1,000 population in the Oklahoma “i 
Market and one of the 9 over 10, 
Population—23,283. Retail sales, | 
$19,240,203. 
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Ethyl will match Liberty’s keener 


Reader 


nterest 
witha better 
quality gasoline 


HE current issue of Liberty (April goth) 
announces a newer standard of Ethyl. 
It is a better quality gasoline. It gives 
acceleration, mileage, and freedom from 
carbon troubles to a degree amazing even 
to old time Ethyl enthusiasts. Its perform- 


ance is guaranteed by double test and inspec- HE 6. Gallup Surveys were Some of Liberty’s 
tion—something no other fuel has ever of- * made last summer in Spring- 1932 Advertisers 
field, Mass., Philadelphia, 
fered. Pa., Greensboro, N. C., Colum- ADVERTISER PRODUCT 
America is going to hear about this new _ bus, O., Topeka, Kans., Sioux | Ratbone’ Company Shaving Cream 


standard of Ethyl through 124. magazines 
including Liberty (America’s Best Read 
Weekly). It seems fitting that the Ethyl 
story should be matched by a medium of 
Liberty’s reader interest. 

Just as all surveys show that Ethyl users 
are Ethyl fans, so do the 6 Gallup Surveys* 
show that Liberty readers give 23% to 
142% more attention to advertisements in 
Liberty. 

By the manner in which Ethy] sales are 
climbing, one must realize that people are 
finding it pleasant to spend more and more 
time out on the highways. That means time 
taken away from magazines and magazine 
advertisements. This situation may not be 


Liberty. 


Falls, S. D., by Dr. George Gal- 
lup and his staff. Dr. Gallup is 
Professor of Journalism and Ad- 
vertising at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He used the method of 
studying reader interest for which 
he is famous. 


15,000 men and women were 
called on. Wherever readers of 
current issues of one or more of 
the 4 mass weekly magazines were 
found, they were conducted 
through the issue—page by page, 
asked to check every editorial and 
advertising item that they had 
read. 

The Association of National 
Advertisers observed the work of 
interrogation and tabulation in 3 
of the 6 cities. 


Since the Gallup findings were 


Eagle Bran 4 Condensed Milk, 
Malted Milk 
Ingram’s Shaving Cream, I pana, 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Sal 
Hepatica. 
Fc mc mg Balke-Collender Co. Billiard Tables 
California Packing Corp. Del Monte Products 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. 
Fred G. Clark Co. 
Cluett Peabody & Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


Coty, Inc.. 
C vauiees Radio Corp. 
R. B. Davis Co. . 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Ticonderoga Pencils 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. Ethyl Gasoline 
Ex-Lax Company .. . . . . . Ez-Lar 
Forhan Company Toothpaste 
General Electric Co. Refrigerator, * Radio, Hotpoint 
Appliances, PhotoflashLamps, 
Hotpoint Electric Range 
General Foods Corp. Grape-Nuts, Postum, Marwell 
House Coffee, 'Post’s Bran Flakes 
General Motors Corp. Pontiac 
Gillette Safety Paneer ‘Co. Gillette ¢ Probak Blades 
J.P. Gordon Co. . Auto Seat Covers 
H. J. Heinz Co. ” Spaghetti, Baked Beans 
International Mercantile Marine. 
International Silver Co. 
Johnson & Johnson 
Kleenex Company . 


Borden Company 


Bristol-Myers Co. 


Hyvis Motor Oil 

« - Arrow Shirts 

Colgate & Palmolive 
Shaving Cream 

Preparations 

Radios 

Cocomalt 


Tek Tooth Brush, Fe 


leener 


Vaseline Hair Tonic | 
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807 traced 


directly to 
News ad 


“Any doubt which 
we may have had in our 
minds regarding the pull- 
ing power of the Newark 
Evening News for the 
merchants of East Orange 
has been dispelled. Last 
week we ran one ad an- 
nouncing a three-day 
sale, and after a careful 
check-up we found that 
80°, of our business could 
be traced directly to the 
News ad. The response 
was so great it was neces- 
sary to close our doors 
for one hour on the first 
day of the sale to read- 
just our stock." 


The old axiom about 
"what has been done can 
be done" has rung true in 
the CASO OF .....:..::00.010... ‘ 
And why shouldn't it—in 
a great, rapidly growing 
market of ably responsive 
moderns and the country's 
largest six-day advertising 
medium influencing their 
buying habits? What this 
advertiser has done you 
can do, with the 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business & Advertising Mgr. 
215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
General Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


*Name on file. 
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BY WALTER MANN 


Recent Electrical Data 


In the past few months Electrical World 
has made four different studies to depict 
the scope and character of the central 
station and the electrical manufacturing 
markets. If the reader will overlook the 
portions which are 
essentially | promo- 
tion for Electrical 
Worla,. S: ©. S&. 
thinks that you who 
are interested in 
these fields will be 
able to find con- 
siderable data of 
value to advertising 
agencies and _ to 
other readers of this 
column. Briefly 
summarized these 

Pirie MacDonald five studies are as 
Walter Mann follows: 


(a) The Electrical Manufacturing Industry 


This report relates to the volume of 
business available in the electrical manu- 
facturing industry. It provides a summary 
of statistics for the electrical industry, a 
complete list of electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus and supplies produced in the major 
classes during 1929, the major portion of 
the industry's buying power by states and 
the concentration of the industry’s buying 
power. This study was made among com- 
panies purchasing over 325 million dollars 
worth of materials and parts annually. 
Don’t miss it! 


(b) Electrical Construction 


This report contains comprehensive data 
on electrical construction in large commer- 
cial and public buildings. Construction 
volume between the years 1920 and 1931 
is shown and compared with residential 
construction. Get it! 


(c) Power Sales Activities of Central Sta- 
tions 


Here is shown the amount of electrical 
business available by classes and a picture 
of how one large utility goes after power 
sales business. A typical set-up of a 
central station power sales organization is 
also shown—most interesting. Send for it! 


(d) Key Prospects in the 
Central Station Industry 

In this study Electrical World makes a 
complete analysis of the worth-while pros- 
pects in the central station industry, breaks 
down their buying influences and gives 
comprehensive data on the number of hold- 
ing companies and their buying practices. 
Moreover, it lists the 1,265 operating com- 
panies rated over 500 kva that produce 99 
per cent of the energy produced by all 
central stations. Very interesting, and ap- 
parently very complete. Get it by all 
means! 

If any of these interest you sufficiently 
to warrant further information, $.0.S. sug- 
gests that you get in touch with Electrical 
World and ask for a copy, on your busi- 
ness letterhead. Address, H. A. Haworth, 
Advertising Department, Electrical World, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Market Data Handbook 


Newest available data indicating the loca- 
tion, size and purchasing power of domes- 
tic markets for the products of American 
industry are presented in a supplemental 
report entitled, “General Consumer Market 
Statistics,” recently released by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The report is pub- 
lished as the first supplement to the ‘Mar- 
ket Data Handbook of the United States.” 


Following the general set-up of the 
‘Market Data Handbook,” it brings up to 
date most of the statistical information re- 
lating to the consumer market section in 
which the general consumer market, the 
farm market, and the industrial market are 
each treated separately and in great detail. 


All of the information included in this 
supplement falls within the years 1930 and 
1929. 

Approximately how much money the 
people of a given section maintain in the 
bank, what proportion of them file income 
tax returns, how many automobiles they 
own, the number of wholesale and retail 
outlets that serve them, etc.—are a few of 
the fundamental factors entering into an ap- 
praisal for marketing possibilities which 
this new supplement brings together. 


Population, both city and rural, is 
shown for each county in the country as 
of the 1930 census count. Value of manu- 
factured products, value added by manufac- 
ture, and worth of mine output are re- 
ported on the basis of 1929 returns. 
Savings deposits, postal receipts, and users 
of telephones are also reported in terms of 
counties, 


One or two new series of statistics have 
been added in this compilation and several 
series previously published omitted. The 
following fifteen are included: total popu- 
lation; urban population; rural population; 
number of individual income-tax returns; 
savings deposits; post-office receipts; num- 
ber of telephone subscribers; automobile 
registrations; value of mineral products; 
total value of wholesale sales; total number 
of wholesale outlets; production of the 
fisheries industry; data on retail distribu- 
tion from the 1930 census, etc. 

A summary table has been included, 
which shows the total of each series of 
statistics by states as well as for the United 
States as a whole. A series of maps has 
also been added which indicates the 
changes that have taken place in many of 
the statistical data since the year for which 
they were previously collected and pub- 
lished in the “Market Data Handbook.” 
From these maps can be seen at a glance 
whether there has been a general increase 
or decrease in the particular items under 
discussion for any county or group of 
counties in the country, and will enable 
distributors to determine general trends in 
the purchasing power of the different 
counties in the country. 

Copies of this publication are available 
for purchase from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., or any of the District 
Offices of the Bureau located in principal 
cities, at the price of 60 cents per copy. 


MANAGEMENT 


ust how much 


is the consumer’s de- 
mand for “services” 
eutting into his pur- 
chases of commodities 


NCREASING consumption of ser- 
I vices — that’s the outstanding 
feature of change in the national 
standard of living in the past 12 ® 
years. This trend was established in the first 
study of ‘The American Consumer Market”’, 
published in last week’s issue of The Busi- 
ness Week. 


But just how far has that shift in buying 
habits gone? At just what rate is it being 
made, year after year? Furthermore, after 
all payments for government services (taxes) 
and for investments (savings), how great a 
share of the consumer’s dollar goes for pur- 
chase of strictly commercial services? To 
what exact extent does the shift in buying 
habits apply to the domestic consumer 
markets when the figures for foreign pur- 
chases are deducted? 


It’s of vital importance to business men to 
know the answer to these questions. Without 
these answers, they certainly can’t form a 
clearly-defined picture of the present actual 
market for commodities as distinct from the 
market for ‘“‘services’’. 


As the next step in helping business to get 
clearer pictures of its true consumer market, 
The Business Week will give concrete an- 
swers to these important questions in the 
second of its twenty studies of ‘“The Ameri- 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


330 West Forty-Second Street 


JY 


yy Where are the Consumer’s 


, You’ll find the answer in the series of 20 
studies,‘‘The American Consumer Market’} 
now running in The Business Week. 
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can Consumer Market’. This second study 
appears this week (May 4th Issue). 


Nobody dealing with the consumer market 
can afford to miss reading this series of 
twenty studies. The series as a whole isn’t a 
study of sales in a certain type of store or a 
certain-sized city—it isn’t a projection of 
fragmentary data—it is a study of the ex- 
penditures of our entire population over the 
period from 1919 to 1930. And it covers just 
about everything the American people buy— 
roughly, about a thousand items. 


No matter what your business, this series of 
studies will throw new light on your prob- 
lems—will help you to a better understand- 
ing of the markets in which you are in- 
terested. The subscription rate to The 
Business Week is $7.50 per year; $10.00 
in Canada. 


New York City 


Dollars Headed ? 
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VERMONT, as 1932 
Market, Ranks Among 
First Half Dozen States 
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Savings— 


Stands fifth among states in per capita savings. 


Automobiles— 


Near the top in comparative number cars registered. 1931 
shows 3.8% less pleasure cars registered and 2.6% more trucks 
than 1930. Thousand dollar class and above is 1/5 larger than 
the national average. 


Farm Cash Income— 


1931-2 should equal 82% of last five-year average, one of 
the two best states—Brookmire, September, 1931. 


Electric Refrigerators— 


One home in each 19 wired homes in Vermont has bought 
refrigerators in 1931 — 107 per cent of quota in the great 
N.E.L.A. plan. 


Spendable Income— 


12.9% above national per capita average.—‘Sales Manage- 
ment.” 


Banking Strength— 


One of the three states without a bank suspension in 1931. 


Retail Sales— 


$422 per capita vs. national average $407.—Census of 
Distribution. 


Em ployment— 


Normal employment in Vermont is 141,000 persons. Latest 
surveys show less than 10,000 unemployed. 


BARRE TIMES 
BENNINGTON BANNER 


BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 
BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


ALLIED DAILIES 


ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 
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-and then, too, 


this OTHER 
big Advantage 


Aves your product is made, you have to 
box it, barrel it, crate it, jug it—do some- 
thing with it to insure safe transit to the 
buyer and attractive appearance in his stock. 


¢ “5 Just here is a point worth thought:— 
“eee §=Where, in your ordinary business routine, 
Liam isthe source of such Containers in relation 

to the fabrication of your goods? 


—Is it at a distance, involving correspondence, delay and 
freight; the buying of quantities far in advance;—and high 
cost? 

—Or is it right in your own home city, where a ’phone call 
quickly brings supplies to your shipping room? Where manu- 
facturers carry large stocks? Where there is no freight? Where 
the cost is less, and the service better? 


* ** * * * 


Such is the established condition in St. 
Louis. The natural distributive advantages 
here — geographical, transportational, and 
economic—have brought about huge local 
demands for Merchandise Containers of 
every sort. This—with the abundance of 
suitable low-cost materials—has attracted 
one great quality producer after another. 


It doesn’t matter whether your requirements 
are in wood, metal, paper, fiber, cloth, com- 
position, glass, veneer, or any other pro- 
tective material known to commerce—its 
manufacturers are here, or near. Among 
them are some of the largest in America. They supply many 
national concerns in all parts of the country on a price-qual- 
ity-and-service basis. But if your factory were here, they could 
serve you better still. 


Here, too, are some of the largest manufacturers of Labels— 
another common problem... When you consider detailed, 
day-to-day advantages like these, combined with the distribu- 
tive advantages of this central location, is it any wonder that 
so many national concerns are looking thoughtfully toward 
St. Louis. 


All the facts are yours for the asking. Why not get them? 


The INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB of ST. LOUIS 


507 Locust Street ’ ’ St. Louis, Mo. 
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Haroun H. Cupp, inc. 


“ey 
1328 UNIVERSITY AVENUE eg 
ROCHESTER. NV 
February 
Twenty-Sixth 
1952 


Mr. L. J. Engel, 

Einson-Freeman Co. Inc., 
Starr and Borden Aves., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Engel: 


Over ea period of years you have made a considerable number 
of window displays for me, and I attribute the uniform 
success of these displays in a large degree to your personal 
cooperation in tke basic design together with the high 
quality of finist.ed product which your organization has 
delivered. 


Therefore, it has become a matter of course for me to expect, 
as well as receive, an unusually fine job whenever an order 

is placed with you. Nevertheless, I wish to express my 
complete satisfaction in the new display for Clapp's Baby Foods 
which you have recently delivered. In my opinion it not only 
ranks well up with the best window displays I have ever studied, 
but what is of far more importance, it clicks in the interest 
arresting and sales compelling tie-up which was needed under our 
agency plan of selling. This is a direct result of your om 
intensive spudy of our peculiar market with its attendant 
problems, before submitting ideas to us. 


Yours very truly, 


HAROLD H. CLAPP, INC. 


a 


Director of Sales and Advertising 


NOURISHING 


BABY SOUPS 
STRAINED VEGETABLES 
f AND FRUITS 


STRAINED FRUITS 
row sasit 
3 Vorieties 
peemas & APREONS + ARRERAIEE 


Swnvcth ead Full of Nortored Plovoe 


san 
PEEDUCTE 


LITHOGRAPHERS 
OFFICES AND MANUFACTURING PLANT 
STARR & BORDEN AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y¥ 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE - 302 PARK SQ. BLDG , BOSTON, MASS 
WESTERN OFFICE-WRIGLEY BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the Einson-Freeman Patented Double Tier Container 
Licensee for Canada... Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd., London. Ontario. Canada 
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.... It clicks ( 
in the interest arresting and sales h 
compelling tie-up which was t 
needed under our agency plan of ( 
selling. This is a direct result of 
your own intensive study of our 
peculiar market with its attending 
problems before submitting ideas 
to us. ) 
Signed ! 


Director of Sales and Advertising 
HAROLD H. CLAPP, Inc. 


~ 
STRAINED . 
VEGETABLES 


7 Varieties... 
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PALATABLE / i 


OrGESTINGE 
SIRENGIMENING aay 
PRODUCTS 


Specializing 
in Windowand 
store display 
adverfising 


“I wish SALES MANAGEMENT 
would print some articles on how to 
save money on catalogs’’ .. . t- 
haps catalogs aren't one of your prob- 
lems, but how often have you said ‘'I 
wish we had some ideas’’—for solving 
this or that problem of selling? 


q These paragraphs are a reminder 
that the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
earnestly urge you to write asking for 
whatever types of editorial material 
you need. We may not always be 
able to follow suggestions, but such 
requests would help immeasurably in 
planning future issues and in giving 
you the maximum value for the $4 
you have invested in a subscription. 


q Readers’ Service may be able to 
help you, too, as it is helping hun- 
dreds of others monthly. Here are 
some typical questions of the past 
month which have been answered: 
‘‘Have you any data on how leading 
companies handle sampling  cam- 
aigns?’’ ‘‘Just what do ‘specialty’ or 
missionary’ salesmen who work for 
drug houses do?’’ ‘‘We want to 
start a bonus plan for salesmen—can 
you help us?’’ ‘‘Do you know where 
we can get —— on the percentage 
of electric appliance sales made during 
the various months of the year?” 
“Have you any suggestions for de- 
veloping a complementary line for a 
pei manufacturer whose business is 
ighly seasonal?’ Perhaps the 
highly specialized experience of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT’S editors can help you. 
Your letters are welcome. 
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BY MAXWELL DROKE 


Divinity of Dissatisfaction 


Two courses are open to a person, or a 
business, in periods of trouble and travail. 
We may sit supinely and wait for the tide 
to turn. Or we may set resolutely to work 
to do something for the improvement of 
our individual and collective states. 

I have no sympathy with a pernicious 
philosophy that seems more and more to 
pervade our letters 
to salesmen, dealers 
and _ distributors—a 
philosophy that bids 
us settle down and 
“make the best of 
matters.’ Those 
who accept adverse 
conditions with 
cheerful resignation, 
usually are reward- 
ed only with bigger 
and better burdens 
to bear. 

Contentment may 
be a virtue in cows, 
but it is a curse to 
sales-minded men. 
It is a tested axiom that all human achieve- 
ments worthy of note are wrought by men 
who are actively dissatisfied with things as 
they are. I hold it the first duty of sales 
executives and correspondence counselors 
to arouse this spark of divine discontent 
with current conditions. In it lies the mo- 
tive power that will take us to town. 


Maxwell Droke 


Fulfilled Expectation 


It was inevitable, of course, that the 
“cellophane-wrapped” sales letter should 
make its appearance. I have been waiting 
with some impatience for an example to 
drift to my desk. Now comes one from 
L. F. Grammes & Sons, Inc., manufacturers 
of metal products. It is 11 inches x 17 
inches, folded to standard letter size. On 
the third page is a pasted-on photo of a 
group of individuals known as the “Com- 
mittee on Research.” The first page is 
die-cut and covered with cellophane, so 
that the photo is clearly visible. The text 
ties up closely with the stunt: 

“If you could see the profit value of 
our services as easily as you can see 
through this letter, you would soon be 
calling us into conference. 

“The group of men you see here are 
eager to study your needs and opportunities 
for metal products. They wish to assist 
you with creative ideas, and help you 
bring your goods to market with a greater 
degree of stability. . . .” 

M. M. Gottlieb, vice-president, tells me 
that they received ‘‘a mighty fine response’’ 
to the mailing. 


Your Letters, Please 


Now and then I receive a communica- 
tion from some earnest young correspond- 
ent reading after this fashion, “Will you 
please give me some suggestions for writ- 
ing good sales letters?’ or “If you have 
any good sales letters for the hopscotch 
business, will you please send them to me?” 


I wish that I might do more for these 
folks. Their interest and confidence touch 
me deeply. But—I cannot undertake to 
send out general suggestions on business 
letter-writing; nor do I have a collection 
of letters for any specific line of business. 

I am always glad—nay, eager—to look 
at your letters, and to criticize them to the 
best of my ability and judgment. This 
service is given freely, without cost or ob- 
ligation. So send along the letters—as 
many and as often as you like. 


Greeting New Men 


W. Hunter Snead, of Edwin L. Wiegand 
Company, asks for examples of ‘‘welcome”’ 
letters, sent out to a new representative 
who joins the ranks. Here is one the 
Wiegand Company has used with consid- 
erable success: 

“Glad you have joined our ranks—and 
feel as you do, that it won't be long 
before you will be lining up orders for 
Chromalox Super-Speed range units and 
the other durable heating elements in our 
line. 

“So that the people down there in your 
territory will know that you are on the 
job with our company, how about sending 
along a photograph or snapshot, plus some 
bit of personal history about yourself, so 
that I can turn this over to the various 
editorial staffs of electrical papers. This 
type of publicity will do much to spread 
the news about your new connection and 
what you are planning to do. Let me 
have this as soon as possible, and perhaps 
we can catch the (May) issues of such 
publications as . . . 

“A little later there will be some new 
range unit sales literature off the press— 
and we are going to make a mailing to 
various power companies down in your 
neck of the woods. In the meantime, how 
about sending along your list of the power 
companies, and the men that you know 
personally, so that we can check these 
names with our list? Then when we 
make the mailings, they will do you the 
most good, 

‘Please shoot this along as soon as you 
can. Best wishes!” 

May we have a copy of your ‘welcome’ 
letter, to print in this department and pass 
along to Mr. Snead? 


Grand but Futile Gestures 


I have never been able to understand 
why it is that the average person, in plan- 
ning a mailing piece, goes to such great 
lengths to prepare an illustration for the 
outside cover which has no relation what- 
ever to the product merchandised inside. 
They appear to go on the theory that it 
is fatal to give away the secret of what 
they have for sale. 

I will admit quite readily that the ex- 
traneous illustration has its place. There 
are times when I am quite strong for such 
illustrations 7f they arouse genuine inter- 
est. But with three-fourths of the exam- 
ples, the trouble is that they are both 
general and uninteresting. Here are a few 
typical titles, picked from today’s accumu- 
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lation: ‘They save, serve and satisfy!” 
“Three Money-Saving Ideas,” ‘Are You In- 
terested in Profits?” There was a time, 
perhaps, a generation ago, when such gen- 
eralities possessed the power to intrigue. 
But nowadays you've got to get more 
specific—and hit harder—if you expect to 
get them into your message. 


The Magnetic “You” 


Incidentally, a very simple mailing piece 
stands out from the stack that I have re- 
cently received. It is from Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Company, and the outside 
panel bears simply the message in red ink, 
“You Once Requested Our Booklet. . . .” 

This simple statement aroused my inter- 
est sufficiently to glance inside (and that 
is all that can reasonably be expected of 
the front panel). Here I found some 
reproductions of the company's products, 
and a continuing caption, ‘The fact that 
you requested a copy of our booklet... . 
leads us to believe that you are interested 
in saving money, or in solving some design 
problem by using metal stampings.” 

A rather clever and effective follow-up, 
thought I. 


Make-or-Break Details 


Sometimes we find ourselves wondering 
if copy really does play such an important 
part in the success of a sales letter. Is 
a slight change here and there likely to 
result in a material increase in returns? 
Well, here is a recent instance that is 
rather enlightening. Mr. L. H. Jones, ad- 
vertising manager of the Interstate Mutual 
Insurance Agency, submitted two letters to 
me a few weeks ago. They were prac- 
tically identical, except for the first para- 
gtaph. We both felt that the letter which 
we termed “B” was the strongest of the 
two; but Mr. Jones decided to make a 
comparative test. He has just written me, 
“You may be interested in knowing that 
letter ‘B,’ so far, has pulled four times 
as many inquiries as letter ‘A.’” This 
should tend to strengthen your wavering 
doubts on the importance of a sound copy 
appeal. 


Using the Stiffener 


_ Not long ago the Indianapolis Engrav- 
ing Company had occasion to make an 
elaborate mailing which required a card- 
board “‘stiffener.” Instead of following 
the common practice and employing an 
ordinary sheet of blank stock, they im- 
printed an extract from Ruskin, encased 
in an attractive stock border, to form a 
pleasing wall card. At the bottom, in 
small type, was a suggestion, ‘‘Here’s an 
idea—take advantage of the ‘stiffener’.” 

I thought it was a pretty good stunt. 


Grist for the Mill 


Again we remind you that your letters 
serve as fodder for this forum. We are 
always glad to get them. And we promise 
you, in every instance, an individual criti- 
cism by mail. There is no charge for the 
service. It is just a manifestation of our 
generous nature. 


May 1, 1932 
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Are Architects your Salesmen? 


HEN the building committee, or 

the board of trustees, or Mr. and 
Mrs. Home Builder start going over the 
architect’s specifications, there are plenty 
of How’s, Which’s and Why’s to be an- 
swered before final agreement is reached 
and the project is allowed to proceed. 


At this stage, the architect becomes a 
salesman—and a very influential one. If 
your product is in the specifications, he is 
your salesman and will have need of de- 


tailed information to support his argu- 
ments in your favor. 


You can make sure that the architect’s 
sales kit will be on hand at all times by 
placing the necessary information and 
data in the file he constantly uses—Sweet’s 
Architectural Catalogues. 


In this form, it will be on deck not only 
in the final stages but from the very be- 
ginning of the job, backing up your adver- 
tising and your salesmen and speeding the 
sales process all along the line. 


Before you plan or print another catalogue, talk with one of our consulting archi- 

tects. They've designed hundreds of new catalogues which meet the needs of the 

profession exactly. They are working on many now which will be used until the 
end of the year 1933. 


F.w. DODGE 


CORPORATION 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 


Division of F. W. Dodge Corporation 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, and principal cities 
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Ls funny how fast they 
drop you these days if you can’t speak 
the current langvage. ’ve become an 
outcast — just a dumb guy who ought 
to take a personality course or some- 
thing. I don’t seem to know any hard 
luck stories. When the sewing circle 
gets all het up about conditions, I can’t 
think of anything to say. If you haven’t 
lost your shirt, you don’t belong. 

“A yearago I could howl with the best 
of ’em. Nobody had any sadder reports 
from dealers. Our salesmen were get- 
ting goofy sitting around hotel lobbies 
because they were afraid to call on cus- 
tomers. Every mail brought cancella- 
tions, and suggestions for cutting prices 


and giving the goods away, and advices 
to stop shipments because the sheriff 
didn’t know what to do with the stuff 
already on the shelves. 

‘The sight of a Western Union kid 
give us the jitters, and we hated to open 
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§ Osborn. Copyright by them and 
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the morning mail. With the monthly 
statements showing red, what a ride I 
was getting... Then I took a trip to New 
York, and got out of the gloom squad. 

“Our craving to scatter merchandise 
all over the prairie, the backwoods, and 
the lonesome trail had not kept us out 
of New York. We didn’t discriminate. 
New York got as good a break as Buffalo 
Horn. But no better. 

“This time, however, I was impressed 
with the size of the jernt. Even if it was 
legal, there wasn’t room to spit. People 
actually pushed their way in to the cash 
registers. I decided that New York de- 
served some of our undivided attention. 
It was lousy with people who were buy- 
ing things, but not ours. So I decided 
it had prospects enough to last us a 
long time, and called in the salesforce 
to do some selling where it could be 
done. 

“I found we got a good break in our 
advertising there, too. 


The 


YY you havent lest your shel 


you dont belong ee a Joe Hawley, salesmanager 


“One medium reaches most of the 
people at a cost that is awfully consid- 
erate of our sales expense. The Sunday 
News is read by a majority of the fam- 
ilies in New York City, by over a third 
of the families in the whole metropol- 
itan zone. So we concentrated our ad- 
vertising, as well—in the Sunday News. 

“That’s why I’m speechless when the 
boys get started on famine and fore- 
closure. We're selling a lot of merchan- 
dise now — with more profit per sale 
than ever before.” 


As Joe Hawley discovered, 
the Sunday News is read by more than 
a million families in New York City, by 
37.3% of all families in the area shown 
on the map. He found one-eighth of the 
country’s population in one-sixtieth of 
the land area, doing almost one-fifth of 
the country’s retail business. 

More people live in the 144 cities of 
10,000 and up in the New York terri- 
tory than in all the cities of 10,000 and 
over west of the Mississippi River — 
more than the total urban population 
of the South. And in these 144 cities, 
two out of five families read the Sunday 
News. 

Sunday News Rotogravure belongs 
in any national magazine schedule. It’s 
much harder to get volume sales in the 
New York market—without The News! 


THES NEWS 


ks Piclure Newspaper 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending May 1, 1932: 


The Irving Fisher All-Com- 
modity Index declined last 
week to a new low of 61.8, as 
compared with 62.4 the pre- 
ceding week, and the business purchasing power of the 
dollar, which of course moves inversely, attained a new 
high mark at 161.7. 


Barometers 


e e e Freight car loadings in recent weeks, when 
broken down into their component parts, have indicated 
that business at least is not getting any worse. Loadings 
of ore, coal, and grain have fluctuated widely, but mis- 
cellaneous and l.c.l. freight have shown slight improve- 
ments over preceding weeks. Miscellaneous freight, 
usually regarded as the best barometer of traffic, has gained 
for three consecutive weeks, and this is contrary to the 
normal seasonal trend for April. 


@ ee The increase in demand which the steel indus- 
try predicted for the last half of April and the first part 
of May is developing, although so far to a lesser extent 
than had been anticipated. Ford has adopted a schedule 
of about 42,000 eights for May, and ten days ago began 
to specify steel for volume production. Chevrolet has 
scheduled 60,000 cars in May as against 45,000 in April. 


e @ e The output of electricity last week declined 12.3 
per cent from last year. Normally at this time of the year 
there is a tremendous outlet for electrical energy on the 
Pacific Coast for irrigation projects, but ample rains this 
year made it unnecessary to pump water. Power for indus- 
trial use also is in lesser demand. Domestic consumption 
is steady. 


@ e e According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
building permits in March increased 25 per cent in number 
and 10 per cent in cost over February. 


@ @ e The volume of commercial paper outstanding 
on March 31 totaled $105,606,000, according to the tabu- 
lation prepared by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
This represents an increase of two million over February, 
and is the first instance of a month to month increase since 
July, 1930. An easing of credit, and a greater demand 
for credit, usually signals business improvement. 


Be ‘ | hk: That New York City 

banks are in a highly 

InanCia S 1es liquid state can be 

seen in the current 

surplus of $41,000,000 over and above reserve require- 

ments which they now have on deposit at the Federal 
Reserve. 


@ e@ e Bank failures throughout the country were cut 
to 45 in March. This compares with 122 in February and 
342 in January. Twenty-eight banks reopened in March 
and their deposits equalled those of the 45 closed institu- 
tions. March closings were the least in any month since 
October, 1929. 


® @ e Business failures in March were of less than 
seasonal proportions, and, on an adjusted basis with 1928- 
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30 as 100, the index stood at 133.4. The all-time peak 
of 141.4 was reached last September. Bad business pro- 
duces more numerous failures, and, lacking a strong upturn 
in business or commodity prices or both, the failures dike 
may turn out to have been patched only temporarily. Last 
week's failures, according to Bradstreet’s, numbered 603 
as against 576 the preceding week and liabilities gained. 


@ e@ e Bank debits for the week ending April 20 in- 
creased 11 per cent over the preceding week but were off 
36 per cent from last year. 


@ e@ e If income tax collections during March are a 
criterion of what may be expected during the rest of the 
year, the government will collect only 60 per cent as much 
money as it did last year. March collections of 192 mil- 
lion dollars showed a decline of 137 million from last 
year. 


@ e e Stocks used in the Dow-Jones average figures 
had on April 23 a value only 14 per cent as great as in 
September, 1929, and optimists can be excused if they 
assert that the bottom can’t be far away. The increase in 
broker’s loans for the week ending April 20, coming in 
a week of new low levels for the depression in most sec- 
tions of the share list, indicates that many people have 
decided that they had been unduly depressed by despond- 
ency over business conditions and the Washington circus. 


Automobile dealers seem to 

Generalship have joined the other met- 

chandisers who ate operating 

on a_hand-to-mouth basis, 

and the big motor companies are therefore unable to pro- 

duce on the most economical fixed-output basis. General 

Motors will try to make it easier for consumers to say 

“yes” by offering a new time payment plan which will run 
for 18 months. 


@ e e Great Britain by increasing her tariff from a 
base rate of 10 to 20 per cent has protected home markets 
against dumping, and by retaliation against the U.S.A. 
and other countries with high tariffs has laid the ground- 
work for a strategic position when the movement for in- 
ternational adjustments of tariffs gets under way. 


@ e e The Chicago and Northwestern Railway is 
going out vigorously after business it has lost to the truck- 
ing companies, and on the Chicago to Milwaukee run is 
offering a compartment-car service. The cars will have 
four compartments of 768 cubic feet each, and are being 
offered to shippers at $15 per compartment, regardless of 
the weight or type of traffic carried. 


@ @ e The Northwestern and other roads centering 
in Chicago are going after the trucks in still another way 
by using the railroad-owned Railway Express Agency to 
take over freight forwarding now being done by inde- 
pendent trucking companies. The new service will apply 
on a radius of a hundred miles, and will provide door-to- 
door delivery. . The experiment of roads in the 
(Continued on following page) 


Southwest to capture I.c.]. business from the trucking com- 
panies by reducing rates was unsuccessful because door-to- 
door delivery was not offered. According to esti- 
mates made by the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
volume of highway trucking, expressed in ton miles, was 
in 1929 approximately 6 per cent of the volume of steam 
railroad traffic, and last year it grew to approximately 8 
per cent. 


@ @ e Chalk down another failure for price-pegging. 
The Japanese Government last week announced the aban- 
donment of its attempt to hold up silk prices, and it is 
selling more than 100,000 bales of raw silk bought in 
1930 in a vain attempt to stem the tide of falling prices. 


e e e The Postal Telegraph Company since the de- 
pression started has made an exhaustive study of added 
facilities which it might offer, and for more than a year 
has been selling theatre and airplane transportation tickets. 
This week it began selling foreign money orders with 
transfer by mail as well as cable, and for the first time 
goes into straight merchandising with a new electric clock 
made for it by Hammond. 


Retail sales of new passen- 
ger cars in the United 
States in March approxi- 
mated 92,250 units as 
against 81,853 in February, a gain of 11 per cent, accord- 
ing to an estimate made by R. L. Polk & Co., based on 
actual registrations in forty-one states. The upturn is less 
than normal, but should be considered as favorable in view 
of the absence of the new Ford products from the market 
that month. 


Sales Curves 


© e@e e The April figures will be still more encourag- 
ing. Chevrolet sales for the first ten days were 88 per 
cent greater than in the same period in March. . . . 
For the week ending April 16 Dodge made the largest 
number of retail deliveries since last September. 
Deliveries to Rockne dealers during the first ten days of 
the month were 31.8 per cent greater than during the pre- 
ceding ten-day period. Deliveries by De Soto 
dealers for the week ending April 9 gave the company 
the second biggest week in the car’s history. . . . Hud- 
son, Essex, Plymouth, Hupp and Graham also show large 
increases for the month. 


@ e e April figures of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company indicate a check to the losses of tele- 
phones in service which had been running without inter- 
ruption for six months. 


@, @ e Production of cigarettes during March declined 
14 per cent from last year. Manufactured tobacco was the 
only tobacco item to show a March increase over last year. 


@ @e e Automobile registration figures for 1931 in- 
dicate a car for every 4.8 persons, as against one for every 
4.6 last year. The ten leading states in density of motor 
vehicles are, according to rank: California, Nevada, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Oregon, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, Washington. The Pacific Coast area leads all 
other sections in density, with 33.6 cars and trucks to 
every 100 persons. Other sections show: New England, 
20.8; Middle Atlantic, 18.7; South Atlantic, 15.4; East 
North Central, 25.6; West North Central, 27.7; South 
Central, 16.5; Mountain, 26.0. 
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Two of the big ‘‘gen- 
Black and Red erals’ had almost 

identical per share 

earnings in the first 
quarter: General Electric earned 16 cents as against 38 
cents last year, and General Motors earned 17 as against 
61. Gillette improved its position by showing 66 cents 
a share this year as against 52 cents in 1931, and the con- 
solidation of Hellman’s mayonnaise with Best Foods was 
helpful to General Foods, for the first quarter’s earnings 
from this source equaled the revenue for the entire year 
1931. The consolidated first quarter report of General 
Foods showed earnings per share of 84 cents as against 
$1.05 last year. 


@ e e The first 69 corporations to report first-quarter 
earnings show a decline of 51.2 per cent from last year. 


@ e@ e In the first 26 days of April, 310 cor- 
porations released quarterly or annual reports. Two 
hundred and fifty-nine showed decreased earnings from 
last year; 51 (or 17 per cent) showed increases. 


e e e The first 12 railroads to report March earnings 
showed an aggregate net operating income 33.6 per cent 
less than last year. This is relatively better than the other 
two months of the quarter, for the three months’ decline 
of the same roads averages 44.4 per cent. 


@ @ e For the first time since 1915 directors of the 
United States Steel Corporation omitted the dividend on 
common stock. The first quarter deficit was more than 
13 million dollars. 


P . At the recent annual meeting of 

the Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

otp ourrl the president announced that the 

company’s plants at Newark, 

Ohio, and Evansville, Indiana, will be ready to start mak- 

ing beer bottles in the event that Congress legalizes the 

beverage. It isn’t the only company which is thirstily 
awaiting the word “go.” 


@ e e The period of the boom was roughly five 
years—1924 to 29. If the prediction of Colonel Ayres 
is correct—that we will be back at normal in 1934—the 
depression will have equaled the span of the boom. 


@ @ e Owners of motor vehicles paid out 334 million 
dollars last year in registration and license fees. 


e@ e e Firestone is perfecting a new railroad tire— 
pneumatic, and similar in appearance to an automobile 
tire, but with a rubber insulated steel flange to fit tracks. 
In recent trials between Miami and Jacksonville the trip 
of 406 miles was made in 378 minutes, including stops, 
which is 42 minutes better than the best previous rail time 
between the two cities. 


@ e@ e The average book value of the 25 industrial 
and utility stocks used by the New York Times in its in- 
dex stood on the first of the year at $57.73, but the stocks 
were selling the last week in April at $46.25. The book 
values are exclusive of values, placed on good-will, patents, 
and other intangible assets. 


e e@ e The United Action drive to reduce unemploy- 
ment has a goal of one million jobs, and has passed the 
600,000 mark. 
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Building a Blue Ribbon 
Sales Organization 


BY ZEA COLE 
President, Rex Cole, Inc., New York City 


Rex Cole leads all other GE distributors in refriger- 
ator volume, has almost as many star salesmen as all 
other distributors combined, and outsells all com- 
petitive products in his territory. When you con- 
trast the aimless day of the average salesman with 
the military precision of the planned campaigning 
of a Rex Cole man, you'll understand why. 


HROUGH careful _ testing, 

checking, and sales analysis, 

Rex Cole has developed, over a 

period of years, a definite 
standard of performance for salesmen 
which can be depended upon regularly 
to produce a satisfactory volume of 
business. This technique has proved 
to be fairly impervious to ‘business 
conditions’ or seasonal fluctuations in 
the market. The more closely a sales- 
man follows this standard, the more 
sales he makes. 

The problem of the efficient super- 
vision and development of the field 
force, therefore, has resolved itself 
into one of creating a plan for sys- 
tematically checking and aiding the 
men to see that the expenditure of 
their time and effort is directed into 
the channels which the company has 
thus proved to be the most productive 
in locating prospects and closing sales. 

A common weakness in the execu- 
tion of many good sales plans is the 
failure, on the part of the manage- 
ment, to give the salesmen a definite 
program of action—a schedule, a task, 
a concrete method for organizing 
working hours—something that can 
be put down in black and white like 
a military order. Too many salesmen 
ate being sent out to make just a 
vague number of calls, without having 
definitely in mind either a work-quota 
or a concretely defined limit of accom- 
plishment. 

Out of our study of selling tech- 
Mique we have evolved a “‘task-and- 


accomplishment” system which has 
given the Rex Cole organization 
almost as many better-than-quota men 
as all other General Electric dis- 
tributors put together. One hundred 
and nine of our men went to Bermuda 
recently as guests of G. E. as a reward 
for breaking quota last year, while all 
other dealers throughout the country 
sent a total of 118. Every month 
during 1931 showed an increase over 
that of the previous year’s identical 
month. 

There is nothing mysterious or in- 
volved about our plan. The principle 
behind it—that of working by blue- 
print instead of by guesswork—can 
be applied to the sale of any specialty 
or commodity product. The one vital 
lesson our experience holds for com- 
panies in other lines is that the plan- 
ning of sales work according to a pre- 
tested standard of performance will 
outsell, by an almost unbelievable 
margin, any method which allows each 
salesman to work largely according to 
the dictates of his own judgment. 

Take the matter of canvassing as an 
example. It has been proved time and 
time again that canvassing, systemati- 
cally carried out, produces more leads 
for sales than any other single pros- 
pecting method. Yet, if left to his 
own devices, not one salesman out of 
ten will canvass every day in the week 
as many prospects as he should. Rex 
Cole men canvass over 25 prospects a 
day regularly, inevitably, relentlessly. 
They do it under supervision and by 
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Rex Cole—Lineman— 
Showman — Salesman 


S a lad of 16, Rex Cole earned his 
first pay check “shooting trouble” 
on the lines of the local telephone 

company in Port Huron, Michigan—an ex- 
perience which enabled him, years later, to 
keep an important promise to Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of General 
Electric. : 

He has been connected with the electrical 
industry ever since. He was broke in 1912. 
In the last score of years he has made a 
million or more. 

When the Great War broke out Rex 
Cole was an electric light fixture broker 
in Canada. After the Government declared 
the fixture business to be a “nonessential” 
industry, he organized a new company, 
sold its service to the Housing Corporation 
at Washington. Then he developed a new 
lamp—the ‘Duplexalite” of today. It was 
promptly bought by General Electric, and 
Mr. Cole’s services along with it; he be- 
came the head of a new GE subsidiary, 
the Miller Lamp Company. 

But here’s the story about Owen Young: 
Mr. Young lived in Van Hornsville, New 
York, a tiny, reactionary village that, even 
in 1926, had no electric lights. He grew 
tired of trying to read by an oil lamp. 
So he sent for Rex Cole and asked him 
to see about electricity for the town. Mr. 
Cole promised to have Mazda lamps glow- 
ing in Van Hornsville by Christmas. Wires 
had to be laid twelve miles from the near- 
est trunk line. Christmas Eve arrived and 
there was still half a mile of wire to be 
strung. So Rex Cole donned working 
clothes and polesman’s boots and, in his 
old role of lineman, helped to finish the 
job. 

When GE put an electric refrigerator on 
the market half a dozen years ago, they 
asked “King Cole” to take over the promo- 
tion of the new product in the New York 
market. He started with four employes. 
Now look at the picture on the following 


pages! 


| GE's trip to Bermuda last year for quota-breakers turned out to be pretty much of a Rex Cole 


plan . . . but perhaps the best 
way to show what we mean by a 
scientific task and accomplishment 
method of operating a field force is to 
picture a typical day of a Rex Cole 
salesman. 

In each of the ten Rex Cole branch 
sales offices is hung a chart entitled 
“Retail Branch Daily Routine.” It is 
the duty of the branch sales manager 
to maintain this routine. Invariably, 
if he fails to do so, the sales of his 
branch fall off. 

The branch opens at 8:45 a.m., with 
all men reporting promptly. They 
have twenty-five minutes to handle 
routine details. Each man lists, on a 
special form, at least twenty-five ‘‘cold 
turkey” prospects in his territory. 
This is the list he will cover that day. 
When the morning meeting is held at 
9:10 a.m., each salesman turns in this 
sheet to the branch sales manager. 

At the morning meeting each 
branch manager is expected to outline 
the daily plan of work. Right here 
the Rex Cole system begins to take 
full effect. With all the salesmen 
seated around, each salesman submits 
the canvass sheet which he made up 
listing at least twenty-five prospects 
he is to call on that day. A bie chart 
in the branch office bearing the names 
of all salesmen, with spaces for each 
day in the month, is used to record 
whether or not each man has his work 
planned. If any salesman hasn’t made 
out his list or isn’t ready for a full 
day’s work, he finds it embarrassing, 
particularly when every other man on 
the force has his twenty-five prospects 
checked off against his name. 

If it should happen that the branch 
manager has leads to give any of the 
men, he gives them out at this time, 
together with any information of gen- 
eral interest. At 9:30 all salesmen 
leave for their territories. 


From 9:30 to 12:30 each salesman 
is expected to make the calls on his 
list. The ratio of results on these calls 
runs something like this: out of 
twenty-five names the salesman will 
find 35 per cent not at home, 20 per 
cent who do not answer the bell. He 
strikes off another 10 per cent because 
they have refrigerators, and another 
15 per cent because they may be out 
of work or are otherwise ineligible as 
immediate purchasers. He obtains 20 
per cent good interviews. 

The salesman hasn’t the best oppor- 
tunity to sell a refrigerator during 
these interviews, so he tries to make an 
appointment with the housewife for an 
evening meeting with her and her hus- 
band. He carries his list of prospect 
names and some advertising literature 
which he leaves with the prospect, if 
he obtains an interview, or leaves under 
the door if the prospect is out. 

Resisting the temptation to sell the 
housewife without the husband present 
is very important because Rex Cole 
has found that 90 per cent of retail 
refrigerator sales are made when the 
housewife and the husband are to- 
gether. While it is true that the 
woman of the house is the buyer, it 
has been definitely established that the 
husband okays the check, so it is im- 
perative to sell both together. Con- 
sequently, the Rex Cole salesman en- 
deavors to make as many night ap- 
pointments as possible. Usually out 
of a good morning’s canvassing he 
obtains one or two definite evening 
appointments to tell his story to the 
husband and wife. Added to this, 
each salesman has a prospect list of 
about five hundred names, and out of 
these he makes four more indefinite 
or “crash” calls to make a total of a 
possible six calls each evening. Statis- 
tics show that 60 per cent of definite 
appointments result in sales. Rex 
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Cole prefers that the salesman make 
personal “‘crash” calls rather than call 
an old prospect on the phone to get 
an appointment. 

Since the salesman is so largely a 
product of enthusiasm, Rex Cole 
makes a point of getting him started 
on his daily —~ in an aggres- 
sive, cheerful frame of mind. To 
accomplish this each salesman makes 
his first call in the morning on a wser 
of a G. E. refrigerator. He takes this 
user a water bottle as a gift. He 
shows the housewife where to put the 
water bottle in the refrigerator in 
order to take advantage of the correct 
temperature for the cooling of drink- 
ing water. This service further 
cements the good-will of the user, who 
invariably tells the salesman how much 
she likes her G. E. refrigerator. By 
this simple strategy, the Rex Cole 
salesman continually hears good sell- 
ing talks on G. E. refrigerators—thus 
being continually resold on his prod- 
uct. No amount of speeches by his 
branch manager or Rex Cole execu- 
tives could have half the stimulating 
effect of the enthusiasm of one house- 
wife who likes her G. E. 

The salesman stops for lunch be- 
tween 12:30 and 1:30. At 1:30 he 
is expected to make at least twelve 
call-backs on prospects in a further 
attempt to make an evening appoint- 
ment. During the afternoon the 
salesman is expected to follow up any 
leads and to call on users for leads. 
At 4:30 he reports to his branch office. 

Here a close check-up is made on 
the salesman’s work for the day. In 
the morning meeting his twenty-five 
prospects for the day were put up on 
the chart. At 4:30 he presents to the 
branch manager his canvass sheet and 
each name is reported on. His record 
is again publicly posted on the chart. 
Prospects who were out in the morning 


are phoned at this time. Some work 
may be done on arranging night ap- 
pointments. Also, the salesman regis- 
ters the names he has found worth 
while out of his list of twenty-five. 
Since each salesman operates on a com- 
mission and has a protected territory, 
this registration gives him a commis- 
sion protection if the prospect should 
happen to come into the showroom 
and be sold there. If the prospect is 
not registered by the salesman and is 
sold by the showroom, the salesman 
gets only half the commission. Con- 
sequently, the salesman makes it a 
point to register prospects in his ter- 
ritory. In order that he doesn’t abuse 
this privilege, the registration period 
lasts only six months and no salesman 
is permitted to have more than five 
hundred prospects registered at one 
time. 

The branch manager, in checking 
over the day’s work, stresses the im- 
portance of immediate follow-up by 
evening appointment with the house- 
wife and husband together. He does 
this because Rex Cole has found that 
65 per cent of the sales are made 
through canvassing or to unregistered 
prospects. Furthermore, the first and 
second calls by appointment account 
for most of the sales. Only 25 per 
cent of the sales originate from pros- 
pects registered less than a month with 
the remaining 10 per cent coming 
from prospects who have been regis- 
tered from a month to two years. 

Obviously, these statistics indicate 
the necessity for rapid follow-up. Hard 
as it is for the average salesman to be- 
lieve it, the cold canvass call is defi- 
nitely his bread and butter. The 
branch manager has a system of check- 
ing up this truth through an analysis, 
made each month, of the sales and 
earnings of each of his men. On this 
analysis sheet are recorded the sales- 


party—there were 109 Rex Cole salesmen against 118 sent by all other distributors combined. 


man’s operations by months in terms 
of quota, sales, sales in own territory, 
sales outside of territory, sales to walk- 
in, unregistered prospects, sales on 
showroom floor, salesman’s money par- 
ticipation in these commissions he 
earned and commissions he did not 
earn out of these sales. 

The rear side of the analysis sheet 
breaks this information down further. 
By months each salesman’s work is 
analyzed in terms of canvasses by him- 
self, canvasses by junior, sales through 
acquaintance, sales through users, 
sales through showroom leads, sales 
through sales promotion leads, sales 
through his local showroom, sales 
through headquartet’s showrooms, un- 
registered by the salesman and sales 
through dealers. A complete analysis 
of this kind invariably re-emphasizes 
the importance of cold canvassing and 
indicates the practical necessity for 
making the day’s twenty-five cold can- 
vass calls mandatory. 

The Rex Cole salesman is expected 
to report at 7 o'clock in the evening 
either in person at the office or by 
phone to his sales director, regarding 
his night appointments. This is done 
for two reasons: first, to make sure 
that the men are going out on their 
night appointments; second, to allow 
those who need help or inspiration to 
get it from their branch manager by 
personal contact in the office. 

From 7:15 to 9:30 or later in the 
evening each salesman is expected to 
be out fulfilling his appointments. If 
he has properly done his prospecting 
in the morning he has six or more po- 
tential calls for that evening. 

The evening selling work entails 
the use of a slide film projector and a 
complete salesman’s portfolio. While 
the salesman is expected to use his own 
judgment and experience in conduct- 
ing the interview and demonstration, 
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he almost invariably uses the slide film 
projector because he has found this 
the most effective and dramatic way of 
telling his story. In fact, so complete 
is his slide film material that the sales- 
man, aside from warming the prospect 
up with one or two films, has extra 
films on hand to use to answer objec- 
tions. 

In other words, the salesman is ex- 
pected to show his films and try for a 
closing. If the first attempt to close 
brings up an objection, he may have 
a film to answer that, so he uses the 
film. If, after this showing, another 
objection is made, he may answer it 
with a film or with his sales portfolio. 
Thus, the slide film and the portfolio 
are arranged to permit the salesman to 
have several closing arguments, plus 
which the salesman still has pencil and 
paper to get the prospect down to spe- 
cific cost computations, should the ob- 
jection be “I can’t afford it.”’ 

The branch sales manager is in his 
office at 9:30 p. m. to get the sales- 
man’s phone or personal report of the 
evening’s work. This personal touch 
is important because a word from the 
branch manager is inspiring to the 
salesman, particularly if his work has 
been successful. 

The branch manager is expected to 
spend much of his free time out with 
his men. This is important, not only 
because it serves to inspire the sales- 
man, but even the best salesmen get 
into bad habits and need correction. 
Wherever possible the sales director 
tries to help the salesmen close. 

Besides the personal supervision of 
the salesman’s selling technique in the 
field, each branch office manager uses 
a long meeting, beginning at 8:30 
each Saturday morning, for sales train- 
ing. Here again is an important point: 
Rex Cole has found that salesmen are 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Millions of housewives in 69 trading areas are helping to move canned foods, by frequent calls for 
their favorite brands at their neighborhood grocers. More than 200,000 have requested booklets on 


canned foods. 


Canners Mobilize Newspapers 
to “Move Canned Foods Now” 


ANNED foods have started to 

“move.” Cooperation of fac- 

tors in every branch of the food 

industry, which have been tak- 
ing full page space, and often more, 
in newspapers in 69 important mar- 
kets, every week, is responsible. 

And millions of housewives are 
learning more about canned foods 
than ever before. 

The campaign is sponsored by the 
National Canners’ Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which provided funds 
for a half-page weekly in each of these 
publications. It was conceived and 
executed by Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York. Charles P. Pelham, vice- 
president of that agency, has been re- 
sponsible for merchandising the plan 
to retailers, wholesalers, brokers and 
canners throughout the country. 


BY 
LAWRENCE M. 
HUGHES 


The object was to “Move Canned 
Foods Now!” 

Last fall the canned foods industry 
was confronted with two serious prob- 
lems: One was the prejudice, still 
existing in many women’s minds, 
against canned foods. The other was 
the fact that the large carryover stocks, 
made larger by declining demand, 
gradually were damming the whole 
distribution system. 

The second problem did not become 
urgent until mid-winter. Meanwhile, 
the Canners’ Advertising Committee 
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had begun an effort to overcome preju- 
dice with an educational campaign in 
magazines. By the first of the year, 
however, the committee decided that, 
though education was all right and 
the industry should educate as much 
as ever, the time had come to ‘“‘sell 
more than ever.” 

The plan was revised and enlarged, 
with newspaper advertising as the 
backbone: 

Once every week for eight weeks 
the association would run a half-page 
advertisement in leading newspapers 
in 69 cities—this advertisement ap- 
pearing in the center of the page— 
provided the newspaper sold the rest 
of the page to local retailers, whole- 
salers and to canners. Each page must 
contain only canned foods advertising, 
and 50 per cent of the tie-up space 
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must be canned food advertised by 
retailers. Newspapers successful in 
meeting these requirements would re- 
ceive four more NCA half-pages in 
reward—these also calling for tie-up 
advertisements. 

The newspapers came _ through. 
Since the campaign started, the middle 
of February, 85 per cent of the tie-up 
space has been taken. Some news- 
papers, in fact, have been running 
from one to seven additional canned 
foods pages in each issue. By now, 
they have sold more than 500 concerns 
on the idea. By April 18, 385 re- 
tailers, 53 wholesalers, 48 canners and 
8 brokers were taking active part in 
the advertising. 

In addition to purely local concerns, 
they included such national companies 
as: A & P, Kroger, Safeway-MacMarr, 
Red & White, IGA; California Pack- 
ing, Campbell Soup, Reid, Murdoch. 

California Packing Corporation 
(Del Monte products), in fact, ran 
three full pages opposite the coopera- 
tive copy in every newspaper on the 
list. It wanted to take twelve, but the 
Advertising Committee felt that no 
one organization should appear to 
dominate the series. 

Food concerns all over the country 
have reported sales increases ranging 
from 15 to 100 per cent over the same 
period of 1931. One chain sold more 
than 1,000,000 cans of beans as the 
result of one tie-in ad- 


vertisement. 
And 200,000 house- 
wives have asked for 


copies of booklets and 
folders on the nutritive 
value, the wide range of 
choice, the economy, the 
simplicity of preparation 
of canned foods—includ- 
ing one on ‘227 tested 
recipes.” 

Canned foods are a 
big business. They repre- 
sent, for example, about 
25 per cent of the retail 
grocers’ volume. To in- 
sure success the com- 
mittee had to have the 
active cooperation of all 
factors involved. This 
cooperation had to be 
obtained at small ex- 
pense. The association 
had no field organization 
—no salesmen; and yet 
there were several big 
selling jobs to be done: 

Selling the tie-up ad- 
vertising idea and the 
actual space to retailers, 
wholesalers and canners: 

Acquainting thousands 
of retail grocers, whole- 


salers, brokers and canners with the 
idea of the plan, the details of the 
campaign and getting them to capital- 
ize on it in many ways; 

Furnishing practical merchandising 
ideas to all of the above trade factors 
that actually would help them to move 
canned foods. 

Here is what happened: 

Newspapers became the salesmen of 
the association’s campaign. To get 
the series of NCA half pages, the 
newspapers had to fill the rest of the 
pages with local advertisers. This was 
selling job number one. 

Job number two was to call on all 
leading trade factors in each city and 
sell them on cooperating with the 
campaign and pushing canned foods, 
whether they bought tie-up space on 
the NCA page or not. 

To insure the most intelligent and 
effective selling of the plan, by news- 
papers, Mr. Pelham prepared for them 
large pyramid displays which drama- 
tized the campaign story and oppor- 
tunity. 

The displays were to aid them in 
holding sales meetings with whole- 
salers, wholesalers’ salesmen and re- 
tailers. 

At the same time the Merchandising 
Division of the Canners’ Advertising 
Committee, under the direction of 
Mr. Pelham, was mailing to all trade 
factors in each city specially prepared 


A newspaper advertising campaign in 69 
major markets, with a sturdy plan for 
merchandising tie-up, is moving the re- 
maining stocks of canned goods before 
time for the new pack. This drive repre- 
sents as constructive a piece of association 
work as has been done anywhere during 
the depression. This industry had a prob- 
lem—and really did something about it. 
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merchandising manuals on the entire 
plan and on how each trade factor 
could put the campaign to work for 
his business. 

For every salesman of the can com- 
panies, every member of the canners 
association, for every broker, every 
wholesaler, every wholesale grocer’s 
salesman, every branch office of every 
chain and the president of every local 
grocers’ association, Mr. Pelham pro- 
vided a manual—revised to fit each 
particular business—describing in de- 
tail the plan of action. 

To each went a letter, also adapted 
to the recipient’s type of business, tell- 
ing how he could serve his own in- 
terests by taking tie-in space, by 
featuring canned goods in personal 
selling, in displays, and otherwise. 
The retailer manual, for instance, con- 
tained 17 practical retail merchandis- 
ing ideas; the wholesaler, 15 things 
he could do to increase his canned 
food sales. 

The merchandising staff of each 
newspaper also received copies of a 
special manual to use in calling on 
retail grocers throughout the city. 

So much for plan and execution. 
What results have been obtained to 
date? 

During the first six weeks of the 
campaign, 429 concerns had bought 
tie-in space on NCA pages. To date 
over 500 concerns have tied-in. 


In nearly all cases 
newspapers were able 
practically to fill the 


NCA pages with local 
tie-in advertising of re- 
tailers, wholesalers and 
canners. (One issue of 
the Salt Lake City Deseret 
News contained seven 
pages of canned foods 
advertising. ) 

Most of the largest re- 
tail grocery organizations 
in the country have co- 
operated with the cam- 
paign by taking tie-in 


space. 
Canners, seeing in the 
NCA plan an _ oppor- 


tunity for intensive local 
advertising and merchan- 
dising, took tie-in space 
ranging from 100 lines 
to full pages facing the 
NCA page. Among them, 
California Packing Cor- 
poration (Del Monte), 
Campbell Soup, Fremont 
Canning (Gerber’s baby 
vegetables), | Hawaiian 
Pineapple (Dole), Stoke- 
ley Brothers, William 
Underwood (deviled 
(Cont. on page 162) 


How I Rate 
and Judge 
Salesmen Who 
Ask for Jobs 


James Craig has a remarkable record for 
picking salesmen who stick and win. He 
believes that men can be graded just like 
wheat, and that it is possible to eliminate the 
“lemons” ‘before they are ever hired and 
allowed to run up costly sales training ex- 
pense. Some of his experiences in building 
winning sales forces are 
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c¢ # AMES O. CRAIG heads an or- 

ganization which has placed 

more than 1,000,000 men in 

employment in twenty-eight 
years. He once picked out a sales staff 
of 300 men, not one of them in that 
line of business before, -who, starting 
at scratch, ran the business into sales 
of $100,000,000 in thirteen months— 
and never lost a man. 

“He's supplied salesmen for high- 
prosperity peaks, for panic and depres- 
sion years, for in-between times. He 
knows many things about salesmen 
that the average sales manager cannot 
know. Get to him and grab off a 
story.” 

This advice from my personal scout- 
operative No. X2 seemed reasonable. 
I saw Mr. Craig. He said: 

“A salesman is just like a piece of 
merchandise. He grades like No. 1, 
2 and 3 wheat. Grading and rating 
are based on experience and perform- 
ance. 

“There are 15,000 salesmen and 
100,000 people in stock on the shelves 
waiting for employment in all lines 
of business. 

“This year we have placed many 
more $5,000 and $12,000 men than 
in any previous year. Calibre men of 


recounted here. 
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this type are in demand. 

“Numerous concerns are doing a 
better business today than ever before. 

“Success today is usually the result 
of an exceptionally well-laid merchan- 
dising campaign; having salesmen of 
good records; having a fair proposi- 
tion and proper management support. 

“Perhaps success is due partly to the 
fact that most competitors have pulled 
their men off the road and are satisfied 
to continue to take a licking with no 
effort. You can put out a sales force 
today with 80 per cent of competition 
eliminated. 

“Some employers have been com- 
pelled to throw out whole forces of 
licked salesmen and put in complete 
new forces made up of men who did 
not know what couldn’t be done. Some 
have put in new sales managers, good 
and experienced merchandising men, 
entirely unfamiliar with the line and 
have revived businesses seemingly lost 
because the old men, facing new con- 
ditions, were taking their beatings ly- 
ing down. 

“An outstanding case of this kind 
was a washing machine company that 
put in a general manager who had 
never sold a washing machine before 
but was a keen merchandiser. He in- 
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creased the business 60 per cent. ‘Two 
dividends have been declared.” 

“How do you go about grading 
salesmen ?”’ I asked. 

“Check them up,” he said. “Check 
their performances. The simplest way 
to judge what a man can do is to find 
out what he has done. Check also 
the nature of his training; the source 
of his learning. 

“It is easy to see that a man who 
has worked for the National Cash 
Register, to take an example, is surely 
better than a man who has worked 
for some pygmy outfit that offers little 
or no training. 

“Sometimes the grading is extreme- 
ly simple. The very simplest allow- 
able is this: 

‘‘1—Personality. 2—Sales volume. 
3—Salary he has earned. 

“The other extreme is perhaps 
thirty-five carefully worked-out and 
revealing questions. 

“The thing to do, of course, is to 
ask every question that may have any 
bearing at all on the subject. Ten, 
fifteen or twenty questions are no ex- 
ception. It’s easy to choose that many 
and have each one tell something 
about the man. Unless you ask ques- 
tions enough something very vital is 
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likely to be forgotten. If too few 
uestions are asked many men who 
ought not to be hired will get by the 
sales manager. It is smarter not to 
hire a man than to hire him, spend 
money on him, waste time on him, let 
him clog up your machine and then 
fire him. 

“Sometimes sales managers forget 
even such a simple and logical ques- 
tion as ‘Do you own a car?’ 

‘Make a chart out before you start. 
Don’t rush the job of preparing it. 
Give plenty of time and thought to it. 
Be complete. Be sure you will have 
all the required facts. 

“The most successful campaign I 
ever came in contact with originated in 
New York. Three hundred men were 
wanted. We mapped out thirty-five 
questions. We believed that when 
these were answered we would have 
the picture of the man as clear as a 
photograph. 

“When all of these were answered 
we knew everything that it was neces- 
sary to know about the man. Practi- 
cally nothing was left to guess or 
chance. 

“These men were used to originate 
a business. It wasn’t there before. In 
thirteen months these 300 men wrote 
more than $100,000,000 worth of 
business. Not one of the 300 was 
dropped. That came from starting 
right; laying a strong and substantial 
foundation. Not one of these sales- 
men had ever been in that line of 
business before. But everyone of them 
was trained for weeks before the start. 
Perhaps the strongest point in the lab- 
oratory research on men in this case 
was: 

“Every man had to prove that he 
had earned a minimum of $50 a week 
for three years with a firm that had a 
good sales manager.” 


The Importance of References 


“How do you know that statements 
made by men seeking employment are 
true?”’ I asked. 

“We check them, every one,” he 
said. ‘‘We check at point of employ- 
ment, check results, check earnings 
claimed. We always go to the last 
previous employer for these data and 
often farther. We get it off the actual 
records. We don’t guess. 

“And it may surprise you when | 
say that we find 98 per cent of the 
statements turned in are honestly 
given; true. 

“Some cultists or wizards may be 
able to read men and tell just how 
many dollars’ worth of goods they may 
sell through psychology, phrenology or 
character analysis—but we don’t at- 
tempt it. We don’t claim to know 


those sciences. 


“Personal references—from friends, 
pastors or the Chinese laundryman— 
are no good. The reference worth 
while is the work reference; the refer- 
ence from someone who has recently 
employed the applicant.” 

“Don’t you think that there is a 
prevalent habit of thought, in matter 
of references, that goes like this, ‘Oh, 
give the fellow a chance. Give a good 
reference whether he deserves it or 
not.’ ” 

‘No, I don’t,” said Mr. Craig. 

“Most references from employers 
are honestly given. If they are not 
there is usually something in it that 
gives away the fact to the experienced 
investigator.” : 


Preferences and Prejudice 


“I’ve heard that there are some gen- 
tlemen among the sales managers who 
prefer blonds as salesmen, while others 
want brunets,”’ I suggested. 

“We often run into spots where 
complexion becomes a factor,’”’ he re- 
plied. “It may be surprising to some, 
yet it may have a grain of reasoning 
in it. 

“The blond is generally more en- 
thusiastic, the ‘wild’ type; he may 
blow up quicker but he will calm down 
again quicker. Sales managers want- 
ing high-powered specialty men often 
prefer him. The blond is generally the 
best one-timer. 

“The brunet is generally more posi- 
tive, slower to take hold, doesn’t get 
angry so easily. His progress is usu- 
ally slower, but he is more stable. He 
is good at engineering and precision 
jobs. 

“Of course, there are always excep- 
tions.” 

‘Do you find the average sales man- 
ager mobile of mind, an opportunist 
ready to grasp chances; ready to 
change pace or technique to fit the oc- 
casion?”’ I asked. 

“The average sales manager usually 
has set ideas,” he told me. “He has 
fixed thoughts regarding the type of 
man for his especial job. He usually 
sits tight on the job and builds up 
that type of men about him. If he 
starts right, good. If not, not so good. 

“It’s hard for a sales manager to 
keep his mind open. I have found that 
most sales managers pay too much at- 
tention to type rather than to the ac- 
tual experience of the men. 

“Once we investigated carefully the 
qualifications of a certain group of 
men and among them was one who 
rated very high. To my surprise he 
was promptly turned down. I was in- 
terested. I asked why. The sales man- 
ager, after some hesitation, replied: - 

“ ‘He has green eyes.’ 

“Do green eyes disqualify a sales- 
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man?’ I asked. 

“Then he explained: 

“When I was a boy I saw a man 
arrested for murder standing over the 
bloody body of the dead man. The 
murderer had green eyes.’ 

‘And that was it.” 

Mr. Craig said that he laughed at 
the idea and the sales manager, rather 
shamefacedly, said: 

“Oh, well, I'll put him on. Maybe 
it is a foolish prejudice.” 

He said he had seen men turned 
away from a job with the remark: 

‘He looks like a man I had once 
that didn’t make good.” 

“A thing like that is merely hit-or- 
miss selection,” said Mr. Craig. 
“We've got to get at the root of why 
men make good. 

“The most important operation in 
making a salesman after selection is 
giving the new man sufficient training 
in the very beginning. I don’t mean 
teaching salesmanship. He is supposed 
to know that. The thing to do is to 
educate him well regarding your busi- 
ness from your viewpoint. The great- 
est cause of turnover in salesmen is 
the improper handling of men. 

“Example— 

“I know of a case where the home 
office system was exceedingly bad. 
Checks were often a week or two 
weeks late. Result, the men lost pep. 
The system of delivering goods was 
bad. More dissatisfaction. 

“Fourteen out of twenty-six men in 
a little time drifted out of the picture. 
All this was no fault at all of the 
sales manager. Yet the sales depart- 
ment suffered. 

“I’ve known cases where it seemed 
that as soon as a man went out on 
the road he was entirely forgotten. 
You can’t have that and get results. 


A Salesman’s Success 


“The success of a salesman depends 
more on the management than on any- 
thing else. There is no excuse for not 
hiring the right man in the first place 
if the job is done scientifically. 

“Compensation plans have been 
undergoing a change steadily through 
the years. Before the war we had 
Line 1, top men; Line 2, good men 
with profitable sales; Line 3, juniors, 
or the young crop coming on. Business 
was well organized. 

“The war came and took out Line 
2 and Line 3. The first line grew old, 
passed the maximum in years. The 
men who came back from the war had 
new ideas. A part of them were re- 
instated. Also, the firm’s plan had 
changed. 

‘Jump from then to now—thirteen 
years. 

(Continued on page 159) 


Pharmacists Become Merchants; 


St. Louis Conferees Tell How 


(Special report to SALES MANAGEMENT by Staff Correspondent) 


Wroe Alderson 


“The retail drug 
. does 


trade . . 


not engage in 
aggressive 
chandising.” 


Carl Weeks 


President of the 
Armand Com- 
pany, led a dis- 
cussion on “' pro- 
prietaries and 
toiletries.” 


W. E. Weiss 


Vice - president 
and general man- 
ager of Drug, 
Inc., “whither 
bound, drug 

wa = 
stores? 


mer- 
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R. D. Keim 


General sales 
manager, E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, 
told how manu- 
facturers can 


help. 


Ray A. 
Whidden 


President of 
Bauer & Black, 
presidedata 
“retail operating 


costs” session. 
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is the modern method of getting 

profits and is fast growing in 

popularity among druggists, the 
National Drug Store Survey Confer- 
ence decided here this week. The 
meeting, attended by more than 600 
men identified with the drug trade, 
was called for consideration of results 
of the St. Louis Store Survey by rep- 
resentatives of the drug industry and 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. 

“Your St. Louis survey shows that 
only one person out of eight who buys 
in a drug store goes out with two or 
more purchases,” said Johnson Rogers, 
of Topics Publishing Company, one of 
the leading advocates of open display. 
“In a test store we laid out in Middle- 
town, New York, we found that one 
in four bought two or more items. 
Sales were increased 20 per cent. 
Hitherto dead stock was moved. Pil- 
ferage, which had been running up to 
3 per cent, dropped to 114. 

“In that store originally only 10 per 
cent of the floor space was available 
for actual selling,” Mr. Rogers added. 
“We succeeded in raising this to more 
than 50 per cent. Open displays suc- 
ceed because the public wants them. 
The public likes to buy; not to be sold. 

‘More than 25,000 out of the 57,- 
000 drug stores in the United States 
now have more or less open displays.” 

He followed W. H. Meserole, of 
the Department of Commerce, who 
had remarked that “prescription de- 
partments are generally being made 
visible to the customer. The old order, 
in which the pharmacist mysteriously 
vanished to carry out his mysterious 
functions, is disappearing. The very 
action of compounding is being 
turned to merchandising and display 
account.” 

The experience of one unidentified 
druggist in a small midwestern city 
was related. His business had been 
slipping steadily year by year. 

Finally he installed tables and open 
shelving, going visible and “help 
yourself.” The result—1931 was the 
best year in his experience. 

Chain drug stores, it was pointed 
out, are keenly alive to the advantages 
of open display merchandising. <A 
large chain, building a “model store’ 
in the East, made open display its 

chief characteristic. 
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S: LOUIS—Open display selling 


“Modernization,” said Mr. Meserole, 
“is the quickest and most productive 
method for improving a retail busi- 
ness.” 

“Out of 500 stores changed over to 
open display, which have come under 
my observation,” said Charles R. 
O'Malley, of the Druggist Supply 
Corporation, “not one has gone back 
to the old methods.”’ Increase in busi- 
ness after the change has been from 
10 to 25 per cent. Sixty per cent of 
all goods in the older type of store 
are hidden. Open display increases 
the selling area from 35 to 90 per 
cent. 

“Don’t forget, however, in putting 
the so-called silent salesmen to work,” 
he added, ‘“‘that this silent salesman is 
still silent without a price-mark. The 
price-mark makes him talk. 

“More than one-half of all retail 
goods sold today are sold from display 
counters.” 

John Dargavel, of Milwaukee, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, got wild applause 
when he said: “Many manufacturers 
in the last few years haven’t cared 
whether the retail druggist made a dol- 
lar or not.” He added that he con- 
siders it just as ethical for a salesman 
to suggest a substitute item for one 
called for by name as it is for a manv- 
facturer to advertise some new item to 
take the place of one already on the 
market. 

Harry Eisman, of Philadelphia, in- 
troduced as “‘the owner of a one-store 
chain,” made an attack on secret deals 
and undercover price-cutting. 

“Manufacturers should adopt a one- 
price policy,” Mr. Eisman emphasized. 
“At the moment this seems to be the 
exception rather than the rule. When 
salesmen sell on price they can’t sell 
ideas effectively. A varying prices 
policy is unethical.” 

Nelson A. Miller, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, told how one 
manufacturer had said to him: 

“My entire advertising appropriation 
is devoted to women’s copy. Have 
you anything to show the wisdom of 
this?” — 

And his reply was: 

“Out of 400 observations of your 
product made in our test stores we 
found that 45 per cent of the sales 
were made to men. While some of 
these men might be acting as purchas- 
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© wie this issue, SALES MANAGEMENT begins 
publication on a twice-a-month instead of a 
weekly basis. The change of policy is an out- 
growth of our practice of one of the basic policies 
we have been preaching: namely, the necessity for 
periodic adjustment of the product to the defi- 
nitely ascertained wishes of the consumer. 


@ when we asked a large representative cross 
section of our executive readers to express their 
preference between a weekly issue and a fort- 
nightly issue, 95 per cent of them voted for the 
twice-a-month plan. Many pointed out that it 
is now necessary for them to be in the field travel- 
ing a far greater portion of the time than hereto- 
fore, and weekly issues may, therefore, tend to 
accumulate. Others indicated that they preferred 
a smaller portion of news items of minor impor- 
tance, and more detailed treatment of longer arti- 
cles on sales plans and policies. 


q No radical changes in editorial policy are con- 
templated. Under the new plan each issue will 
contain more feature articles of the brass-tacks 
“how” type, and more details will be given about 
each plan described. Only the most significant 
news items will be selected for treatment, and on 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


those there will be a definite effort to get behind 
the bald facts to present why this news developed, 
what it is designed to accomplish, who did it and 
what sort of person he is. Lack of time prevents 
this degree of completeness in a weekly publication. 


q All popular features of the weekly issues will 
be retained, and, as readers have indicated sufh- 
cient interest in supplements such as the “Survey 
of Spending Power” and ‘Managing Salesmen in 
1932,” the publishers plan to produce during the 
year several special issues on subject matter of 
similar timely nature. 


q The editors feel that under the twice-a-month 
plan they will be able to deliver to both subscrib- 
ers and advertisers a better value for their money. 
What Mr. Robert Tinsman, president of the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, called the “tonic tone” 
of SALES MANAGEMENT’s content will certainly 
be upheld, and it is our earnest hope that the dis- 
semination of facts about tested selling plans and 
the timely discussion of current selling policies by 
nationally known marketing authorities will aid 
you individually, in some tangible way, toward a 


return to profitable normalcy in your own field. 
—Ray Bill. 


ing agents there is still reason to be- 
lieve that you should not neglect men 
in your advertising.’ 

Another observation as a result of 
the test was: 

“The average sale for a store in- 
creased with the size of the store; the 
turnover tended to decrease with the 
size of the store.” 

Commenting on dead items, he re- 
marked: 

“In the perfume group there were 
eighty-three different items in stock. 
There were ninety sales in perfume 
during six months in this store. Fifty- 
eight of these items produced no sales 
whatever. Most sales were represented 
by dollar perfumes.” 

W.H. Meserole, at one of the Tues- 
day sessions, told of the discovery of 
men as the most important customers 
at the soda fountain. He said: 

“Men spend about twice as much at 
drug store fountains as do women and 
children combined. The number of 
men patronizing fountains is also about 
twice as great. The average transac- 
tion value for men is larger than for 
the combination of women and chil- 
dren. 

“Women, alone, usually produce a 
larger transaction value. The differ- 
ence between the average transaction 


value of sales to women versus men is 
slight but definite. 

“If sales to men are so definitely 
predominant in drug store soda foun- 
tains, perhaps some one will be able 
to explain why drug store fountains 
cater to women in the character of 
their advertising appeal and products.” 

He added that in five neighborhood 
stores analyzed nearly twice as many 
transactions were made in the evening 
period than in any other throughout 
the day. More than one-third of the 
fountain business was secured after 8 
o'clock p. m. Late afternoon was the 
next best selling time and before 9:30 
o'clock very few sales were made and 
these averaged only eight cents each. 

A letter from R. P. Lamont, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, addressed to Robert 
L. Lund, chairman of the National 
Drugstore Survey Conference, was 
read. In it he estimated the number of 
drug stores in the United States at 
57,000 and said that they sold to con- 
sumers each year $1,680,000,000 in 
merchandise. 

In this letter he said: 

“The work in which you are en- 
gaged is representative of a new era 
in merchandising. 

“The grocery trades, in cooperation 
with the Department of Commerce, 
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undertake a clinical survey in Louis- 
ville. In a short period results are 
spread far and wide through coopera- 
tion with trade organizations. 

“Jacksonville and Orlando, Florida, 
established model grocery stores and 
more than 300 business establishments 
are modernized and in 70 per cent of 
the territory covered by this modern- 
ization movement a sharp decrease in 
grocery store failures is reported. 

“In Pittsburgh a city-wide applica- 
tion program enlists hundreds of gro- 
cers for better store arrangement, in- 
ventory and cost control. A similar 
movement follows in Philadelphia. . . . 

“All of these activities point to a 
gradual elimination of the trial and 
error method of determining mer- 
chandising policies and practices.” 

Leon J. Lascoff, of New York, was 
introduced as a pharmacist who paid. 
the head of his pharmacal department 
$5,000 a year. He told now he 
worked for $18 a week in 1892 and 
said that in 1900, when he was in 
business for himself, the average sale 
per prescription unit was between 30 
and 35 cents. 

He pointed to check-ups he had 
made recently which showed unit sales 
per prescription ranging from $1.04 

(Continued on page 163) 


Designing to Sell 


Edited by 
R. S. McFADDEN 


{Subscribers are invited to consult with 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT on 
their own design problems, sources of de- 
sign information and styling services.— 
THE Epirors. } . 


HAT is the scope and char- 

acter of the service which 

a manufacturer wants and 

may legitimately expect 
from a professional designer employed 
to improve his product? 

We don’t think we'll quarrel over 
the statement that the primary aim of 
product design effort is that of 
building into the product a maximum 
degree of salability. 

Unfortunately, there does exist in 
the minds of many manufacturers— 
and of too many designers too, per- 
haps—the conception that the de- 
signer’s exclusive concern is that of 
the appearance of a product. Out of 
this narrow viewpoint have sprung 
thousands of pleasing product pic- 
tures from the pens of reputable de- 
signers, which, when subjected to the 
exactitudes of production or function, 
failed to fill the requirements. The 
result, in many cases, has been a “‘let- 
well-enough alone” attitude on the 
part of skeptical manufacturers. 

We should say that a manufacturer 


has a right to expect of the designer 
not only esthetic creativeness, but, 
what is more important, the ability 
both to spur and to harness his cre- 
ativeness through a sense of merchan- 
dising possibilities and production lim- 
itations. On the other hand, the de- 
signer who is anxious to realize the 
greatest benefits from his efforts for 
both himself and his client should be 
permitted to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with production and mer- 
chandising problems. 

Leon V. Solon, structural designer, 
told us a story the other day of his 
work with the Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Company, which illustrates how 
intelligent cooperation between a client 
and a designer can greatly advance the 
standing of a product in its field. 
Though the experiences he cited apply 
to the building industry, the same 
fundamental principles which regulate 
the amount of benefit which may be 
realized from product design apply to 
all lines of manufacture. 

For a number of years terra cotta 
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had been. regarded by both architects 
and builders as a sort of stepchild 
among the many building materials at 
their disposal. It was used chiefly as 
a substitute when low price was the 
primary consideration. If it was found, 
for instance, that the cost of a design 
intended to be interpreted in stone was 
prohibitive in accordance with the build- 
ing appropriation, it would be decided 
to fall back on terra cotta, the mal- 
leability of which lends itself equally 
well to beauty or distortion. It is in 
the nature of things that we despise 
that which we can bend to our 
will—whether we find it in the 
human-animal kingdom or in the min- 
eral kingdom—and prejudice was the 
lot of terra cotta because it lacked the 
individuality of character which would 
make it desired for itself alone. 

The paradox of the situation was 
that terra cotta was being despised for 
its virtues. The problem was to de- 
velop these virtues into a material with 
a strong, inimitable integrity of its 
own which would defy competition. 

Now it is the ambition of every 
manufacturer of structural materials to 
achieve such distinction in his product 
that the manufacturer's name will be 

(Continued on page 164) 


Until the Federal Seaboard Terra 
Cotta Company put some new de- 
sign and color features into terra 
cotta, architects were averse to 
considering it for the city’s best 
buildings. Raymond Hood used 
it with telling effect in the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Building. 
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When Walter Dorwin Teague replaced the “Stormoguide’s” homely, wooden 


case with this handsome one of ebony bakelite and chromium, sales increased 


Taylor Companies Foil 


Foreign Competition 
Through Design 


one item in a diversified line 

manufactured by a company is 

brought up to date by redesign, 
the interest created by the fresh prod- 
uct frequently quickens the sales of 
the entire line. This unexpected re- 
sult was one of the outgrowths of the 
Taylor Instrument Companies’ rede- 
sign of the “Stormoguide’’ (Tyco’s 
trade name for a barometer). 

The Taylor Instrument Companies 
utilized the new design as the illus- 
trated factor in all of the advertising 
devoted to the barometer group of in- 
struments, with the result that the sales 
of the total group were 30 per cent 
higher than sales in 1930, and about 
0.5 per cent over those of 1929. 
Direct comparison of sales of the new 
Stormoguide over the old one showed 
an increase of 65 per cent over the 
sales of 1930 and 55 over 1929. 

Germany started it all. Rather than 
close down their “Fabriken” (factories 
to you!) the Germans have been oper- 
ating at cost, and dumping scientific 
instruments on the American market 
at prices which American manufac- 


IE is a significant fact that when 


65 per cent. 


turers could not hope to meet. Since 
any effort to compete with the foreign 
goods on a price basis was out of the 
question, the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies decided to attack foreign com- 
petition at its weakest point—that of 
the appearance of the products. The 
strategy was to identify their own line 
with such superiority of design that 
at the consumer’s first glance there 
could be no question of comparing 
values between the foreign-made mer- 
chandise and the Taylor domestic- 
made merchandise. 

In order to insure the execution of 
their design plans with as little of the 
element of “trial and elimination” as 
possible, Taylor engaged the services 
of a specialist in the product design 
field—Walter Dorwin Teague. 

The design program calls for the 
redesign of the whole Taylor line, 
but for introductory purposes a popu- 
lar-priced consumer product, the 
Stormoguide, was selected for treat- 
ment. The Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies provided Mr. Teague with a 
handicap advantage in the develop- 
ment of an attractive design for 
Stormoguide, by first perfecting a 
movement which was somewhat thin- 
ner than the one which it displaced. 

We'll let Mr. Teague tell in his own 
words what he did with the redesign 
of the ‘Stormoguide.” 
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“First of all we designed a dial and 
an indicating hand that are notably 
simple and legible. We banished 
from the dial all non-essential letter- 
ing, and printed the necessary text in 
clear type on a thin sheet of aluminum 
treated with a circular brush finish. 
We then put the mechanism in a 
rectangular case of black bakelite, 
rubbed to a dull satin finish. A mould- 
ing around the octagonal dial, and a 
reeded band, chrome-plated, on both 
sides of the case, relieve what might 
have been a sombre effect. The 
bands of metal are die cast and, being 
identical, only one small mould is 
necessary. Apertures for their attach- 
ment are moulded in the bakelite 
case. The result is an instrument 
novel among barometers, with that 
striking contrast of chrome plate and 
black for which the public has a pro- 
nounced weakness, and an effect of 
being what it is—a carefully and ac- 
curately made mechanism. Our great- 
est triumph was that it costs no more 
to produce than the undistinguished 
wooden case which was its predecessor. 

“The package is a black display 
carton with a label in silver and red, 
repeating in a general way the design 
of the product itself.” 

The fact that dealers welcomed both 
the Stormoguide and its display carton, 
and apparently were eager to give 


them prominent winaow and counter 
display, was one factor in the realiza- 
tion of a 65 per cent increase in sales 
over 1930. The other was that the 
new design provided a fresh copy 
appeal in Taylor Instrument advertis- 
ing. To quote Elmer E. Way, adver- 
tising manager of the Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies: “In most of our 
magazine advertisements we use a 
coupon. Direct orders from customers 
in 1931 were approximately 43° per 
cent over those received in 1930, and 
about 90 per cent over those in 1929. 
Our advertising appropriation in 1931 
was 20 per cent larger than the 1930 
appropriation, but it was only one- 
half of our 1929 appropriation. 

“When direct-mail orders amount to 
approximately 50 per cent of the total 
advertising appropriation, we consider 
it a record. That’s what happened 
when we used the Stormoguide as our 
‘hook.’ I must qualify this by explain- 
ing that about 90 per cent of these 
direct-mail orders came from places 
where we had little or no retail dis- 
tribution. Thus we consider the direct 
sales in undeveloped districts as so 
much ‘velvet,’ in addition to the effect 
which the advertising had on normal 
dealer business. 

“Few new types of outlets were 
opened to us, but we did find that 
dealers in smaller towns who had pre- 
viously never carried this merchandise 
received inquiries, made sales, and in 
many cases reordered. 

“Dealers who regularly carry this 
class of merchandise were all favor- 
ably impressed with the new departure 
in design, and we received many re- 
quests for more complete information 
on such items and on our plans for 
the rest of the line.” 


Consumers wanied auto polish in a 
can, not a bottle. Continental Can de- 
cided the shape of the can, and Leon- 
ard Chapman its design and color. 


Measured in terms of sales the can at the left is 800 times better than the 
one it displaced at the right. Designed by Leonard Chapman, of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., for Devoe & Raynolds. 


Devoe and Raynolds 
Redesign Container 
and Sales Boom 


HEN Devoe and Raynolds, 

manufacturers of paints, 

varnishes and art supplies, 

recently had the containers 
for two of their specialty items re- 
styled, sales climbed to new “highs.” 
In the case of ‘‘Clean-All,” a cleaning 
paste, for instance, of which the ‘‘be- 
fore and after” photographs are shown 
on this page, a sales increase of 800 
per cent was scored. The first week 
that ‘“‘Renulac,” an auto polish, ap- 
peared on the market in its new con- 
tainer, the sales volume almost 
equaled that of the total for the item 
in the previous year and a half. Nor 
does this mean that the products were 
“dead,” speaking in terms of sales, in 
their old conventional packages. They 
were, as a matter of fact, “‘old reli- 
ables,’ in the Devoe and Raynolds 
line, but when the plus value of eye 
appeal was added to the well-known 
quality of the products, they leaped 
out of the class of “‘old reliables,” into 
that of leadership. 

This is an especially clear-cut case 
for the value of packaging, because 
there was no advertising involved to 
claim some of the honors. The sales 
records were achieved without support 
of promotion other than that of the 
increased enthusiasm of the sales or- 
ganization for pushing items they 
knew consumers would accept. 

When it came to carrying out their 
repackaging plans, Devoe and Rayn- 
olds consulted with their advertising 
agency, McCann-Erickson, Inc. Leon- 
ard Chapman, art director of the 
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agency, applied himself to the prob- 
lem, and is personally responsible for 
the two winners thus far produced. 


The packages lose much of their 
effectiveness in black and white re- 
production as shown here, but in their 
original black, yellow and red, they 
stand out from the rest of the prod- 
ucts on the dealer’s shelf like a scarlet 
tanager among a flock of sparrows. 


In the first place, Mr. Chapman 
contrived a ‘‘family resemblance’ for 
the line by the use of the amusing 
little man motif on all of the con- 
tainers. With a sweep of his arm the 
little figure tells the story of the prod- 
uct. On the Renulac can a streak of 
polished black stands out against a 
dull background. On the Clean-All 
can the little man has made a wide 
white streak on a grey background. 
The figure itself is in bright yellow 
on both packages. The dynamic feel- 
ing of both designs induces a far more 
stimulating invitation to get busy at 
cleaning and polishing than any real- 
istic sketch or all-type explanation 
would accomplish. 

Because a can is less slippery than 
a glass container and is unbreakable, 
the Continental Can Company was 
called in and asked to design a pint 
container which would have good 
proportions, fit the hand comfortably, 
and give the best space for art work. 
Next seven artists were given samples 
of this can and asked to submit de- 
signs. Out of twenty-three submitted 
Mr. Chapman’s was selected. 

Renulac was introduced in October, 
1931. So immediate was its success 
that Clean-All was dressed up in 
similar style and introduced in Janu- 
ary. Now work on the repackaging 
of the whole line is under way. 
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ake it easy for prospects to 
find your local dealers... 


“Where to Buy It” links local dealers 
with the advertised brand 


Many advertisers, in their zeal to make 
consumers want their products, over- 
look an elementary law of salesman- 
ship: “Make it easy for prospects to 
buy your product.” 

By making it easier for prospects to 
locate your local dealers, you make it 
easier for them to buy your product or 
service. Phrases like “See your nearest 
dealer” or “Dealers everywhere” won't 
do; they are much too vague to ring 
your dealer’s cash register. 


It directs prospects to your dealers 


“Where to Buy It” tells prospects ex- 
actly where to find your nearest dealer. 
This is how it works: (1) Your author- 
ized local dealers—their names, ad- 
dresses, and telephone numbers— are 


listed under your trade name (see illus- 
tration) in the classified telephone 
books in those cities and towns where 
you have distribution. (2) All your ad- 
vertising and broadcasting refers people 
to these local “Where to Buy It” listings. 


It parallels your distribution 


Regardless of your distribution — 
whether it be national or sectional, 
rural or urban, intensive or spotty — 
“Where to Buy It” can parallel it ex- 
actly. You can place your Trade Mark 
Heading in as many or as few direc- 
tories as you need. “ Where to Buy It” 
is available in 25,000 separate cities 
and towns. 

The net result is that “Where to 
Buy It” increases your sales by making 


your advertising results more certain. 

Continued use of “Where to Buy It” 
by many national advertisers testifies 
to its effectiveness. Goodrich, Reming- 
ton-Rand, Raybestos, Ford, Mimeo- 
graph, General Electric, RCA Victor 
are a few of the “Where to Buy It” 
users. 


Full information on request 


Investigate this service. Ask your 
agency for full particulars, or write 
or telephone: Trade Mark Service 
Manager, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y., (EXchange 
3-9800)—or 208 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, IIl., 
(OF Ficial 9300). 
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TRULINE FORMULA ... Divide the total circulation by the effective circulation and multiply by the line rate. S: 
. y 
HE A. B. C. statement of every newspaper presents three im- ” 
portant divisions of circulation: (1) City Circulation, (2) 
Trading Territory Circulation and (3) “All Other”— chiefly waste Ir 
rural seatteration which is nowhere sufficiently concentrated to : 
e e I 
do a selling job. 
STANDARD RATE AND DATA SERVICE now presents this 
information also by percentages which have a direct application C 


to the advertising appropriation. What percentage of your money 
creates sales in the City, what percentage in the Trading Territory 


—and what percentage of your money is wasted? 


If 20% is waste, the REAL cost increases ......... 25% 
If 30% is waste, the REAL cost increases ......... 43% 
If 40% is waste, the REAL cost increases 
If 50% is waste, the REAL cost increases 
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formula works 


LINE TRULINE EXCESS OVER 

RATE RATE LINE RATE 
Cleveland Press (Scripps-Howard)................000000- ee re 5.7% higher 
CRE PE ok is ss 6a adds ce iwerrndiennsaranes reer e eee ee 395.7% higher 
CT TT CT ee eT ee Te Msaesaes Pee 10.3% higher 
Columbus Citizen (Scripps-Howard)..................... PP in sxaws See in sreses 11.5% higher 
RY HN 6.9.35.90 2 cee naneeaaaaeens Re Pl ewcsanes MES sseaeees 36.7% higher 
Oklahoma News (Scripps-Howard)..................0005. reer ere ee 2.9% higher 
IE PN 6 tinned cena ns saa ate Owens eee Te +. rT 29.8% higher 
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antipathy, but yourself. 

Conquer yourself, set your own objective 
—each time a bit higher than the one before— 
harness and drive all your forces toward it, and 
you won't have to worry much about the other 
fellow. 

You have heard of Charley Paddock. Ten or 
twelve years ago he won the title of the “world’s 
fastest human.’’ Charley started out to be the 
best sprinter in the world, not by being able to 
defeat other men, but by being able to defeat 
himself. He ran not against men but against 
time. He licked time, the best time other men 
had made, again and again. 

After winning a couple of 
sprints in a meet out in Berkeley, 
California, in 1923, it was an- 
nounced that he would attempt 
to break the world’s record for 
the 100-yard-dash, from a flying 
start. He was to run all alone. 

Was Charley Paddock con- 
cerned ? If he was, he didn’t show 
it. If he heard the remarks from 
spectators thrown in his direction, he did not even 
take his mind from the job. If he was tired 
after the ordeals he had just gone through, no 
one could tell. He tightened the laces of his bat- 
tered old running shoes. Before the crowd he 
massaged the muscles of his limbs. He made a 
couple of trial start-—the lunging and almost fall- 
ing forward which sprinters adopt to shave off 
precious tenths of seconds. 

Then calmly he told the judges he was ready. 

He was given about 20 yards start before he 
entered the clocked 100. 

At the crack of the pistol he was leaping 
through space, with long, easy strides. By the 
time he broke the first tape, he seemed at full 
speed. But every inch of the way down the course 
he pushed in more speed, more speed, more speed. 

The 100 over, he wheeled and trotted back to 
the judges. The time was 8 and 9-10ths seconds 
—the fastest ever made by a human being. The 
spectators roared approval. 

Charley Paddock mopped his brow with the 
back of his hand, and passed quietly into the dress- 
ing rooms. 

He had set his goal, and made it. The news- 
papers flashed the story of the achievement 
throughout the world. But Charley Paddock 
merely thought that he had beaten himself. 


| 
| 
HE greatest obstacle to success in selling 
is not competition nor prospect apathy and 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The place to get the 
extra business you 
want in 1932, through 
lowas only cleared- 
channel full-time radio 
service » » » » 
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N this active market, salesmen and dealers 


in 32 distributing centers welcome the help 
of lowa’s strongest radio sales influence 


& ALES executives today are looking for active 
markets— 

Markets where there is sufficient business to justify 
selling effort— 

Markets that still respond to thorough merchandis- 
ing and advertising plans. 

The Central Broadcasting Company serves such a 
market, comprising 125 counties—mainly in Iowa 
and Illinois. 

These counties, with their balanced income from 
industry, commerce and the highest type of agricul- 
tural production, are still green pastures for sales 
organizations which cultivate them intelligently. 

In this active market, synchronized Stations WOC- 
WHO give a coverage that is regional rather than 
purely local. Their service area includes not only 
Davenport and Des Moines, but thirty other cities of 
10,000 or more, each the market center of a trading 
territory. (See map above.) 

In other words, the advertiser using Stations WOC- 
WHO gets far more than the two local markets of 
Davenport and Des Moines. In addition, he backs 
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up his dealers and salesmen in these thirty other 
centers with advertising which they recognize as a 
vital force in moving merchandise. 

To get a quick picture of the extent of this active 
market just check the tabulation below: 


Radio Automo- Retail 

State— Families Sets biles Sales 
Wisconsin, 5 counties..... 29,693 13,722 31,230 $35,930,000 
Missouri, 12 counties..... 39,884 13,594 29,788 36,070,000 
Illinois, 26 counties....... 235,977 118,923 239,393 354,100,000 
Iowa, 82 counties......... 528,113 251,833 574,995 791,810,000 


838,667 398,072 875,406 $1,217,910,60) 


SOURCES 
Counties in listening area—Based on an analysis of 77.904 let- 
ters sent WOC-WHO by listeners. 


Number of families and —Taken from 1930 U. S. Census 
radio receiving sets Figures. 


—Figured by counties, from U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce ‘‘Retail Dis- 
tribution in the United States,” of 
the 1930 Census of Distribution. 


Total retail sales 


Number of automobiles —Taken from J. Walter Thompson 
Company’s ‘Population and Its Dis- 
tribution,’’ 1931. 
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Triple Basis for Listener Preference 


Three factors are most vital in determining the 
listening audience of a radio station—1, The depend- 
ability with which the station stays tuned-in at satis- 
factory volume, without annoyance from fading or 
other interference. 2, Popularity of programs pre- 
sented. a Power and programs of competing stations. 

All these factors have been important in building 
up the audience which regularly tunes to WOC-WHO 
for its radio service. The map to the right shows in 
terms of power why Stations WOC-WHO are by far 
the most dependable stations serving this area. 

To this advantage in power, add the natural prefer- 
ence of listeners for good radio programs, either 
chain or local, and you have the triple foundation on 
which listener preference for WOC-WHO is built. 

Full program service of the NBC Red Network is 
available to these stations. Each day’s program 
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Commercial radio stations in lowa, with power of 500 watts 
or more, evening time. 


service includes a sound proportion of the finest Red 


Network features—proved builders of audience. 

In addition, the Central Broadcasting Company 
has developed many features particularly suitable for 
its own area—features whose popularity is on a par 
with that of the finest chain broadcasts. 

In Iowa, particularly, coverage from neighboring 
states is not reliable. Three neighboring states have 50 
KW transmitters. But anyone knowing radio in Iowa 


will tell you that reception from these transmitters 
covers only a fringe of Lowa at best—and is subject to 
fading even at the points of occasional reception. 

In brief, WOC-WHO — with the only full-time 
cleared-channel service in this territorv—offers the 
advertiser the only way to cover this active market 
by radio. 
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Listening area of WOC-WHO shown in unshaded portion, and based on an analysis of 77,904 letters sent by listeners. 
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Sales Executives Give This Market 
Special Attention—and Find It Pays 


For years American business men have been told 
that “Advertising Pays.” Recently, some of them 
have shown an inclination to answer this statement 
with a cynical “Oh, yeah?” 

Before approving any advertising or sales cam- 
paign, today’s executive wants to know: 

1. Whether the advertising provides an effective 
yet economical means of covering the desired 
market— 

2. Whether the market is capable of producing 
sufficient business to justify the expenditure. 

To business men who could use extra sales volume 
from the active market covered by Stations WOC- 
WHO, answers to these logical questions can be 
found in the experience of other advertisers, 

Few stations anywhere in the United States can 
deliver your sales message to as many families as 
tune in to Stations WOC-WHO. And most stations 
must face far stronger competition for listeners. 

Yet in cost, the advertiser secures both stations 
synchronized, at a rate lower than that of other net- 
work outlets which have an audience anywhere near 
equal to that of WOC and WHO. The coverage 
which these stations offer the advertiser is effect:ve, 
yet decidedly economical. 

Admittedly 1932 is not a year for loose conversa- 
tion about the buying power of any section. Yet 
several test campaigns show that this market pro- 
duces better results than the same tests elsewhere. 


In addition to executives who have selected this 
market for concentration of sales effort this year, 
there is another group finding it profitable. That 
group consists of advertisers whose broadcast adver- 
tising is on networks which do not have adequate 
Iowa reception. 

Such companies have found that special attention 
to this active market—through the facilities of the 
Central Broadcasting Company — pays dividends in 
sales volume that could be developed in no other way. 

For example, the Willys-Overland Company, con- 
ducting a contest through an NBC Blue Network pro- 
gram, found that few requests for their contest 
blanks were coming from this area — ordinarily a 
strong territory for Willys-Overland sales. After 
studying the situation, the company inaugurated spe- 
cial evening broadcasts each week over Stations 
WOC-WHO. 

As a result of these broadcasts, requests for con- 
test blanks came in so fast that the Duffield-Hinton 
Company, distributors for central Iowa, were unable 
to keep enough on hand to supply the demand. 

Many similar examples are found in the list of 
advertisers given on the next page. This list does 
not include the large number of network advertisers 
carried by Stations WOC-WHO — but only those 
advertisers who have used either transcription or 
local program facilities of the synchronized Central 
Broadcasting Stations. 


Herb Hener and His Vagabonds, presenting the Willys-Overland program from Des Moines, during the formal opening 


of the new WHO studios, March 20, 1932 
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ADVERTISERS USING WOC-WHO 


AMUSEMENT 


Mississippi Valley Fair 
Riverview Amusement Park 
“Lakehurst,” Maquoketa 
Little Bit o’ Heaven 


AUTOMOTIVE 


General Tire Company 
Buick Motor Company 
Beattie Garage, Des Moines 
Oakland Motor Company 
Goodrich Silvertown, Inc. 
Chevrolet Motor Corp. 

Des Moines Ford Dealers 
The Car Shop, Des Moines 
Davenport Motor Mart 
National Carbon Co. 

Amer. Soap & Glycerine Ass’n 
Duffield-Hinton Co. 

Harter Motor Co. 

Wm. H. Metz Co. 


BEAUTY PREPARATIONS 


Willa Lucas Beauty Shoppe 
Armand Company 

Curran Laboratories, Inc. 
Central Laboratories, Inc. 
Rose’s Pine Moss Laboratories 
Mennen Company 


BEVERAGE AND EXTRACT 
COMPANIES 


Prima Brewing Company 
Carse and Ohweiler 

Atlas Beverage Sales Co. 
Powdered Malt Corp. 
Happy Way Malt Company 
Lamonia Extract Company 


CLEANERS 


Two-Forty Cleaners 
Cownie Tanning Company 
Artistic Cleaners 


FOOD AND FOOD PRODUCTS 


McAteer Company 

Sally Brown Products Co. 
Quaker Oats Company 

Flynn Dairy Company 
American Inst. of Food Products 
Natl. Macaroni Mfrs. Ass’n 
Federal Bake Shops 
Schutter-Johnson Candy Co. 
Sperry Candy Company 
Rumford Chemical Works 
Cudahy Packing Company 
Curtiss Candy Company 
Campbell Baking Company 
Clean Home Products Co. 
Colonial Baking Co. 

Little Crow Milling Company 
Campbell Cereal Company 
Douds Milling Company 
Just-Rite Company 

Eagle Kash and Karry Markets 
American Cranberry Exchange 
Davenport Ind. Food Dealers 
lowa Safe Milk Research Bureau 
Nash Coffee Company 

lowa Fruit Jobbers 

Omaha Flour Mills 

Patti’s Cafeteria 

Bakers Union, Davenport 
Zinsmaster Bread Company 
Western Grocer Company 


(Exclusive of network accounts) 


Vanilla Sweeties 

Beaver Milling Company 

Town Crier Food Products 
Carnation Company 

Des Moines Bakery 

Iowa Packing Company 
Foodtown Kitchens, Inc. 

L. P. Larson Jr. Company 

Peter Paul, Inc. 

Sun-Maid Raisin Growers Ass’n 


FUEL COMPANIES 


W. G. Block Company 
O’Gara Coal Company 
Economy Coal Company 
Iowa Coal Institute 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


C. B. Kloppe & Company 
Lambert-Price Company 
C. C. Woods 

Distributors Group, Inc. 


Harry H. Polk Co. 
LOAN COMPANIES 


Commonwealth Loan Company 
Household Finance Corp. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. 

New Idea Spreader Co. 

Kirsch Mfg. Company 

Strauss Radio Programs 

Keeley Institute 

Phoenix Hosiery Mills 

J. Laskin & Son 

Pequot Mills 

W. F. Young (Absorbene) 

A. B. Kirschbaum Company 
Veldown Company 

Society of American Florists 
Joe Panagos, Des Moines 
Blackhawk Hotels Corp. 
Weil-McLain Company 
American Cyanamid Company 
Lewis Lye 

Quad-City Pageant of Progress 
Des Moines Community Players 
Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 
Des Moines Joint Industries 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
National Enameling & Stamping 
J. B. Simpson Company 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 
Portable Milling Company 
Flex-O-Glass Company 

Thoma Glass Company 

Charis Corporation 

Hyman Book Shop, Des Moines 
Ohsman & Sons 

Sheuerman Bros., Inc. 

Paas Dye Company 

Amity Leather Products 
Electric Equipment Corp. 


MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS 
Smith Bros. 
Arzen Laboratories 
Vicks Chemical Company 


MONUMENTS AND 


MEMORIAL PARKS 


Capitol Hill Monument Co. 
Winterset Monument Co. 
Davenport Memorial Park 


NURSERY AND GARDEN 
SUPPLIES 


Earl Ferris Nurseries 
Eclipse Lawn Mower Co. 
E-Z Manufacturing Co. 


PAINT COMPANIES 
Acme White Lead & Color Works 
Martin-Senour Co. 
Berry Brothers, Inc. 
Sherwin-Williams Company 


S. C. Johnson & Son 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.) 
Alemite Company of Iowa 
Shell Petroleum Corp. 
Bartles-Shepherd Oil Company 
National Refining Company 


PUBLICATIONS 
Radio Digest 
Successful Farming 
Chicago Herald & Examiner 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Smith Press 


RADIO 
Grigsby-Grunow Company 
Philadelphia Storage Battery 
A. A. Schneiderhahn Co. 
Hieb Radio Supply Co. 
Radio Dealers of Des Moines 


RELIGIOUS 


International Bible Students Ass'n 
Emanuel Sunshine Circle 


RETAIL DEALERS 
Field Shoe Company 
Tri-City Retail Merchants 
Stoner Piano Company 
Sears Roebuck & Company 
Simon and Landauer 
Columbia Furniture & Drapery 
Des Moines Retail Merchants 
Rossman-Clemons 
Montgomery Ward & Company 
United Drug Company 
Herman Kucharo 
A. Leath & Company 
Palais Royal 
Oransky’s Department Store 
Grace Ransom Tea Room 
Utica Clothing Company 
Petersen-Harned & Van Maur 
Walgreen Drug Company 
Younker Bros. 
Ginsbergs’ 
Globe Department Store 
Des Moines Music Company 
Des Moines Saddlery Company 
Katz Drug Stores 
Foreman and Clark 
Thomas Electric Company 
Henry Von Maur, Inc. 
Kaybee Stores 
Iowa Furniture & Carpet Co. 
LaVere Braucht, Florists 
Max Solar 
Heggen’s Boot Shop 
Better-Buy Stores, Des Moines 
McCabe Dry Goods 


SCHOOLS 
American Institute of Business 
Radio & Television Institute 
Palmer School of Chiropractic 
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Doc Lawson and His Orchestra, one of lowa's most popular musical units, broadcasting from the WHO studios in Des Moines 


LE) Nusuat Studio and Talent Facilities Cap- 


able of Developing the Radio 
Best Suited to the Advertiser's 


Feature 
Product 


BR avio advertising is still developing so rapidly 
that the self-styled radio experts can find room 
for many dif- 
ferences of 
opinion. But 
there is one 
point on which 
all agree— 


job over Stations WOC-WHO. 


In both Des Moines and Dav- 
enport, the Central Broadcasting 
Company has studios completely 
equipped to handle any type of 
program—from a dramatic pro- 
duction, involving a cast of sev- 
eral players, to a symphonic pro- 


POWER 


WOC - WHO operate 
with 5000 watts output 
from two synchronized 
transmitters—one in Des 
Moines, the other in 
Davenport. 


50,000-WATT 


Presenting a dramatic program from the 
WOC studios in Davenport, for both a 
radio and a studio audience 


“It takes a 
real program 
to do a real 
job of radio 
advertising.” 

The unusual 
studio and tal. 
ent facilities 
provided by 
the Central 
Broadcasting 
Company have 
played an im- 
portant part in 
helping adver- 
tisers do a real 
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gram with musical units ranging 
from twenty to forty pieces. 

On March 20 of this year new 
studios of WHO were formally 
opened in Des Moines. In sound- 
proofing and in convenience, 
they provide every modern detail that helps secure 
perfection in program work. 

The heavy investment involved in setting up these 
studios proves the faith of the Central Broadcasting 
Company in the fundamental soundness of its market, 
and in radio as a means of selling that market. 

A wide selection of high-class talent is available 
either in Davenport or Des Moines. Since both cities 
have complete studio facilities, programs can originate 
at the point where the most suitable talent is avail- 


e WHO. 


transmitter under con- 
struction for fall oper- 
ation — to be located 
within 15 miles of Des 
Moines. 
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able from the advertiser’s standpoint. 

In comparison with rates in other cities where radio 
stations offer as large a market as that of the Central 
Broadcasting Company, talent rates are unusually 
favorable. The advertiser can have the benefit of an 
outstanding program over Stations WOC-WHO at a 
cost lower than that of a common-place job in many 
stations. 

Cooperation with the advertiser and his agency in 
producing the radio program best suited to his needs 
is a major point in the service offered by Stations 
WOC-WHO. To advertisers who desire special fea- 
tures the Central Broadcasting Company offers spon- 
sorship of shopping services, road reports, baseball 
and football scores, weather forecasts and time sig- 


B. J. Palmer, whose thorough knowledge of audience- 
building has been gained through years of experience 
in station management. 

The call letters of Station WOC at Davenport were 
granted to Colonel Palmer on February 18, 1922, 
barely three months after the original station license 
went to KDKA at Pittsburgh. WOC was the thir- 
teenth 500-watt station on the air—and the second 
station to broadcast with a power of 5000 watts— 
WEAF of New York being the first. 

Station WHO at Des Moines was almost as early a 
pioneer as Station WOC. The Des Moines station was 
founded in April, 1924, by the Bankers Life Com- 
pany, and rapidly became one of the most popular 
stations in the mid-west. 

In November, 1928, the radio act required these two 
leading Iowa stations to divide time. But each sta- 
tion was so popular that half-time service did not 
satisfy the listening audience. As a result, a group of 
Iowa business leaders purchased the two stations and 
completed arrangements to synchronize them so that 
both would have full time on the air, transmitting 
the same programs simultaneously. 

In radio, pioneering stations gain an advantage 
in experience and goodwill—a distinct asset offered 
to the advertiser by the Central Broadcasting Com- 
pany. It helps your 


ee 


The control panel of the new WHO studios in 
Des Moines. Twelve programs can run through 
this panel simultaneously 


nals. Assistance in the preparation of a 
program —from the basic idea, clear 
through the actual writing of the con- 
tinuity and the audition for the advertiser’s approval 
—all is offered by the Central Broadcasting Company 
without charge, if the advertiser desires the service. 
Trained writers and production men are available at 
all times. 

Complete facilities for reproducing electrically 
transcribed programs are also available at both the 
Davenport and Des Moines studios. Many advertisers 
have commented on the unusually careful way in 
which transcription programs are handled by the 
Central Broadcasting Company. 

Of one thing the advertiser and his agency are as- 
sured—whatever type of program is best suited to 
his product, Stations WOC-WHO have the facilities 
and the talent for developing that program, plus the 
experience necessary for properly putting it on the air. 


America's Second 5000-Watt Station 


In radio, station popularity doesn’t just happen. 
Instead, it must be developed under the careful direc- 
tion of a management which understands the tastes 
and preferences of listeners in the territory covered. 

In the progress of WOC and later of the synchro- 
nized stations WOC-WHO, the central figure is Col. 


WO ( 
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radio program get a 


Col. B. J. Palmer still larger audience. 


Managing _ Director 
Stations WOC-WHO 


A night view of the WOC studios and transmitter at Davenport 
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The Strongest Evidence 


|B NDERLYING the growth of any medium of advertising today is one major 
consideration—results. 

In order to continue, the advertiser must get adequate results from his 
advertising. 

Typical comments of WOC-WHO advertisers, based on results, are quoted on 
this page. Naturally, they represent only a small fraction of the evidence 
available for your examination: 


Programs Efficiently Handled 


“We feel your stations have been invaluable in presenting our Football Score- 
board of the Air. We have been complimented on all sides on this program. 
We received some 49,000 entries in our Football Contest, and we wish to com. 
pliment you, your announcers and engineers, for the very efficient way they 
handled our program.” SHEUERMAN BrorHers, INc. 


Service and Copy Satisfactory 


“We have been using WOC and WHO for the past two months to advertise 
coal. This service has been very satisfactory and we have been especially pleased 
with the copy prepared by your staff.” W. G. BLock Company 


Helps Make 25 Per Cent Gain 


“We have just completed the 186th consecutive ‘Mid-Continent Rocking Chair 
Program, and during these programs ‘Diamond’ products have grown to the 
point where we are now in second place in Iowa. On November 1, 1931, our 
sales were 25 per cent ahead of the same period last year. We appreciate the 
cooperation which we have had from the Central Broadcasting Company.” 

Mip-ConTINENT PETROLEUM Corp. 


Program Pulling Results 


“You may be interested in knowing that our program over your stations is 
pulling results in a very satisfactory way. We consider it one of the best adver- 
tising jobs ever done for Willys-Overland products in Iowa. As you know, the 
Willys-Overland NBC program on the Blue Network does not have an outlet that 
can do us so much good. This is demonstrated in the fact that we had practically 
no calls whatever for Willys-Overland contest blanks during the time the program 
was on the Blue Network only. With the inauguration of the Willys-Overland 
program over WOC and WHO, however, calls for these blanks exceeded all ex- 
pectations. Many thanks for your cooperation.” DuFFIELp-HINTON, INc. 


Most Economical Advertising 


“I thought you might be interested in knowing of the results we are getting 
from our broadcasting over your stations. They have been beyond our expecta- 
tions. We can state frankly that it is the most economical medium of advertising 
we have been able to find. We thank you for the many courtesies extended.” 

C. B. Kroppe & Company 


Proved Over Six-Year Period 


“The Crescent Macaroni and Cracker Company were advertising pioneers 
over your stations, and have been broadcasting continuously for six years. Radio 
advertising, done ethically and entertainingly the way WOC-WHO does it, creates 
confidence that the product is of the same high quality as the music. That 
Crescent has used your facilities for six years without interruption, and without 
any present intentions of discontinuing, should speak for itself.” 

Crescent Macaroni & Cracker COMPANY 


What Added Facts Do You Want? 


In considering what Stations WOC-WHO can do toward in- 
creasing your business in this active market, 


may arise. For example: 


“Our product has an individuality of its own. 
that individuality be built into a radio program?” . . . “What 


results have advertisers in similar fields secured over Stations 
WOC-WHO?” . . . “What choice spots are now available either 
for evening or daytime broadcasting?” To these and other ques 
tions that may occur to you, we will do our best to give frank, 


accurate answers. ADDRESS THE SALES DEPARTMENT. 


other questions 


How could 


CENTRAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
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U. S. Gypsum Starts in to Pull 
20,000 Dealers ‘off Their Hips” 


CuicaGO—Methods by which lumber 
and building material dealers can get 
prospects, and business, in 1932, are 


_ outlined by United States Gypsum 


Company, here, in three recent book- 
lets: 

1—A study of prospects—how to find 
them, how to interest them, how to 
sell them—entitled “1932.” 

2—‘The Home Inspection Service,” 
which lays down a definite plan for 
getting into the home of the prospect 
and showing how it can be checked in 
detail to reveal to the owner definite 
needed repairs and remodeling. 
3—"Financing Repair Work and Re- 
modeling,” which explains five sepa- 
rate plans for financing, with their 
strength and weaknesses, and tells 
how and under what circumstances 
each should be applied. 
Supplementing these a blank form is 
offered called ‘‘Home Inspection Serv- 
ice Report’’ which, when filled in and 
checked by personal visit to the home, 
reveals in minute detail all the needs 
and requirements to put the house in 
order. 

Suggestions also are made for prepara- 
tion and use of newspaper advertising, 
direct mail pieces, window display an 
lighting, etc. 
The company points out that probably 
there will be only a limited amount of 
new construction this year and that 
dealers should concentrate their efforts 
on home remodeling. Only in the 
latter half of the first booklet is an 
appeal made for the use of U. S. 
Gypsum products. In the others no 
mention of the company is made be- 
yond a copyright line and the firm’s 
imprint on the last page. 

The following paragraph from book- 
let number 1 gives an idea as to how 
the plan is put under momentum: 
“Operation of the plan begins with a 
letter addressed to a selected list of 
prospects. In a town of 15,000 there 
will probably be a thousand or more 
homes worth approaching with the 
plan. Names should be confined to 
home owners and will usually be 
selected from districts and __ streets 
where one may reasonably expect the 
Owner to be able to pay for needed 
improvements.” 
“The Home 
covers: 
(4)—Obtaining the appointment. 
Publishes newspaper announcements 
and publicity items, sends letters ask- 
ing for appointments to make inspec- 
tions, follows letters with telephone 
solicitations. 


Inspection Service” 


(b) —Makes inspection. 

(c)—Makes report of inspection and 
furnishes recommendations for repairs 
and improvements. 

(d)—Closes the sale. 

Solicits orders for repairs and im- 
provements recommended, follows un- 
sold prospects with letters, mailing 
folders, etc. 

(e)—Arranges details for selling on 
easy payments. 

“Financing Repair Work and Re- 
modeling,’ goes into the five methods 
of “painless payment’’: the acceptance 
corporation; manufacturer's finance 
plan; the dealer cooperative plan; the 
dealer's own finance company, in 
which the dealer has complete control 
of terms, collections, policy, etc., and 
the dealer-operated plan, which be- 
comes a part of his credit and collec- 
tion machinery and is suited to financ- 
ing repair and remodeling jobs up to 
$250. For the smaller job the last 
plan is recommended. 

“It is so easy to operate that with little 
preparation other than the assembling 
of a few simple forms it can be put to 
work to improve collections. and in- 
crease sales. Once under wayvit picks 
up momentum as it goes along, build- 
ing itself up as a permanent means of 
extending credits and making collec- 
tions. 

“It helps to maintain satisfactory profit 
margins, simplifies collections, can be 
used to secure interest on delinquent 
accounts, extends the dealer's market 
and keeps the dealer in complete con- 
trol of his credits and collections.’’ 
A pertinent suggestion to the dealer 
is made as follows: 

“As in other lines of merchandising 
the exterior presented to the public 
will have much to do with the appeal 
your place of business makes. Pos- 
sibly repairing and reconstruction 
should begin at home. Maybe new 
paint, a new sign or new gate is 
needed. Within the limit of the ex- 
pense justified, present the best pos- 
sible front.’’ 

Twenty thousand of each booklet have 
been mailed. A page was taken in the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 12. 
In this a coupon calling for further 
details when signed and returned was 
carried. 

An official of the company said: 

“We figure that from 20,000 to 
30,000 dealers in this country need 
some push, some help, some guidance 
—something to make them get out 
and work. We are trying to get ‘em 
off their hips.” 


Newspapers and Magazines 
Maintain Their “Share” 
of Advertising Dollar 


New YorK—Newspapets received 
more than 46 cents, magazines nearly 
38 cents, chain broadcasting 8 cents, 
outdoor nearly 7 cents and car cards 
just a penny of the national advertising 
dollar last year, the Bureau of Adver- 
tising, American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, estimated in its an- 
nual report issued this week. 

Though the total expenditure for 
national advertising in these five media 
declined about one-fifth from 1929 to 
1931—from an estimated $553,000,- 
000 to an estimated $442,500,000, the 
bureau pointed out, the newspaper’s 
“share” declined only 0.6 per cent. 
Thirty-seven cents of the dollar went 
to magazines in ’29 and 37.7 in ’31. 
Chain broadcasting, however, went 
from fourth to third in ranking among 
the five, and more than doubled its 
share of the dollar—from 3.4 to 8.1. 
This increase was made apparently at 
the expense of outdoor, which declined 
more than one-third, from 10.8 to 6.8, 
and of car cards, which declined from 
1.8 to 1. 

“About 80 per cent of the volume of 
newspaper national advertising origi- 
nates with less than 10 per cent of the 
advertisers,” the report said. “‘Auto- 
mobile, financial and radio set and 
appliance advertising furnished 40 per 
cent of the 1929 total. These sources 
have shrunk sufficiently to account for 
most of the drop in lineage during 
1930 and 1931. Tobacco, electric re- 
frigerators, foods and toilet requisites 
accounted for a major percentage of 
volume in 1931. 

“Wider coverage of the field appears 
to be a logical requirement. ‘ 
Among manufacturers of many prod- 
ucts that appeal to women, for ex- 
ample, the impression often persists 
that other mediums will serve better 
than newspapers, despite the fact that 
the retailers of similar products rely 
wholly on newspaper space to move 
them from their stores.” 


Postage and Postal Zone 
Reported by New Scale 


TOLEDO—Weight, amount of postage 
and parcel post zone number are re- 
corded automatically on printed tickets 
by the Printweigh, said to be the first 
practical automatic printing scale, just 
announced by the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany. 

The printed ticket can be placed on 
the package and a continuous tape 
kept as an office record. If desired, 
from one to five carbon copies can be 
made. 


More knowledge, more sales: Ade- 
quate library facilities would “‘guar- 
antee” the earning and spending 
power of the masses of the people, 
Angus S. Macdonald, head of Snead 
& Company, foremost library 
builder, pointed out last week. 
(Story on page 156.) 


A.P. Photo 


Joint Pleaders: The presidents of the three largest automobile companies 
—Edsel Ford, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and Walter Chrysler—leaving a session 
of the Senate Finance Committee in Washington recently, where they testi- 
fied against the proposed automobile sales tax in the revenue bill. Senator 
Reed Smoot of Utah, chairman of the committee, also was host to a number 
of other automobile notables on that occasion—among them Roy D. Chapin, 
of Hudson, George M. Graham, of Rockne (Studebaker), and Harvey 
Firestone, Sr. 


Re-enforcer: H. Curtiss Abbott, 
veteran radio sales executive, who 
has the responsibility of putting 
over the new Columbia phonograph 
and radio line. The Grigsby-Gru- 
now group of Chicago is now 
in Columbia control. (Story on 
page 156.) 


Merchandiser: Walter Hoving, ex- 
ecutive vice-president and merchan- 
dising counselor of R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York, went to 
Chicago the other day to see what 
he could do for Montgomery Ward. 
He will be vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, under President 
Avery. (Story on page 156.) 


Burnermaster: The expanding American Oil Burner Association elected Mor- 
gan J. Hammers (left), vice-president of Petroleum Heat & Power Com- 
pany, to take charge of still more expansion this year. (Story on page 154.) 
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What’s Depression? 


Loox at them... the mischief in 
their eyes; the fun in the quirk of 
their lips. What can DEPRESSION do 
to smiles like theirs? 


They are Youth, that must be served. 
They are Spirit, that will not be denied. 
They are tomorrow’s America. 


Youth refuses to stand still. “Let’s go,” 
is his slogan. There are a thousand 
ways around, or over, every obstacle in 


CALL THE 


his path. He is contagiously confident. 
He acknowledges no defeat. 


While we grown-ups worry about to- 
day, Youth looks beyond the horizon 
and sees new worlds to conquer. 


Every year, two million boys and girls 
grow into men and women . . . two 
million sources of new vision, new 
thoughts, new ways. . 


DAILY 
Boston American 
Baltimore News 
Washington Times-Herald 


New York Journal 
Albany Times-Union 
Syracuse Journal 
Rochester Journal 


REPRESENTING 


And to them must be added the other 
millions and millions who stay young; 
who find a new way to beat every new 
enemy . . . in finance, in manufactur- 
ing and in marketing. 


The increasing number of firms now 
finding success through application of 
new marketing methods is a cheerful 
augury for the near future. 


BOONE MAN 


Atlanta Georgian Boston Advertiser 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 


Omaha Bee-News 


Syracuse American 


Albany Times-Union 


SUNDAY 
Rochester American Baltimore American 
Detroit Times Washington Herald 


Omaha Bee-News Atlanta American 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
ROCHESTER . PHILADELPHIA : CLEVELAND : SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO : BOSTON : DETROIT 


Records of 439 advertisers who used radio chain broadcast- 
ing in either or both the years 1931 and 1930 show that 
last year their expenditures for radio time increased 56.7 
per cent, while lineage of the same companies in news- 
papers declined 9.3 per cent. The information was com- 
piled by Media Records, Inc. 

Radio is a lusty infant but it has a long way to go before 
it catches up in advertising volume with the more adult 
newspaper medium. There were 343 advertisers who used 
the chain broadcasting medium last year and they spent 
$35,536,148 for time. Newspapers the same year carried 
215,091,257 lines from the same companies and at an 
average rate of 35 cents a line this amounts to $75,281,938. 
The totals do not, of course, represent the comparative 
volume of the two mediums, for the companies using radio 
and newspapers make up but a small fraction of the news- 
paper total of 1,929,916,642 lines in 341 newspapers in 
eighty cities. 

The table printed on this page shows both years’ records 
of those companies which in 1931 spent approximately 
$250,000 or more in radio. 
their radio time 68.3 per cent, but they also found a greater 
need for newspaper advertising and increased their lineage 
12 per cent. The breakdown does not separate the type 
of newspaper advertising done—i.e., whether out-and-out 
selling copy, or space used primarily to promote listeners 
for their radio programs, but it is obvious that radio adver- 


How Big Advertisers Divide Radio 
and Newspaper Appropriations 


These companies increased 


tisers must face the fact that there is no law which compels 
radio set owners to tune in at any given time and that pro- 
grams to be fully successful must be “promoted.” 
Not only did the largest radio advertisers increase their 
newspaper advertising, but radio advertisers as a whole 
seem to have been better than average customers of the 
newspapers. Last year the total lineage in the following 
classifications—general, automotive and financial—declined 
4 per cent, but the decline among those companies also 
using radio was only 9.3 per cent. 
One hundred and ninety advertisers used radio both years. 
Ninety-six were off the air in 1931 and the medium at- 
tracted 153 new advertisers that year. One of the most 
interesting aspects of radio’s growth is that the revenue 
from the 1931 crop of new advertisers was 134 per cent 
more than the old advertisers spent in 1930. Increased 
revenue from 1930 advertisers who renewed in 1931 was 
$976,696 greater than the total revenue lost from the 96 
advertisers who did not renew. 
A striking characteristic of the tabulation printed herewith 
is that a majority of the most experienced radio adver- 
tisers—those whose programs have been fixtures for a long 


_* period and who, if experience counts for anything, should 
* know how to get the most for their radio dollars—made 


sizable increases in their newspaper space. Included in 
this category are Lucky Strike, Coca Cola, Macfadden, Pep- 
sodent, Standard Brands and the A. & P. 


RETAIL ACCOUNTS: 


Re SOIC NOE Kins ce Suk ek idea tenes. “SRST 254,653 
SET WEMIEIN RAD 5565 4:55 96 0342 ee oS aes owes ow siete 262,634 164,715 
Great Atlantic G Pathe Tea. G0. 66 os. sicssc vcsice cee 914,606 346,313 
Montsomery Ward 6: (0... .. 0656 cic sec cin vices 247.678 phe eas 


AUTOMOTIVE ACCOUNTS: 
Cities Service Co. 405,226 
281,042 


387,779 
303,267 


Advertisers Spending Approximately $250,000 or More in Radio During 1931 


oe RADIO NEWSPAPERS —————— 
: Year Year Gain or Loss Gain or Year Year Gain or Loss Gain or 
GENERAL ACCOUNTS: 1931 1930 in Dollars Loss in % 1931 1930 in Lineage Loss in % 
*Allied Quality Paint Group.................e000s S2669168 fk teas $268,918 , 
Amencan Cigar Co, (Ceemo) vc iccsckiccsccciess 1368-354 8 sawn 1,168,254 2,859,330 3,688,519 829,189 L 25% 9 
American Radiator & Standard a Corp.. 314,066 407,051 92,985 L 22.8 L 6,254 2,060,395 2,054,141 L 99.7 L 
American Tobacco Co. (Lucky Strike) ......... . 1,605,082 842,020 763,062 90.6 24,908,653 16,143,214 8,765,439 54.3 
Armour & Co. (Food Products).........ceeeeee0% 268,659 273,068 4,409 L 1.6L 303,643 487,215 183,572 L 37.7L 
PRONE = oxy Ska 06 SAAS Sule Sian Ratage kee see 11S (a ee 264,195 re OMS —wivcer 6,445 Any 
RG MONG 8s 255 ais aod Ges. hN Gis avis ee ee eee eats 335,405 256,187 79,218 30.9 424 683 312,492 112,191 35.9 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ....ccsccsccsescsecee 743,465 449,496 293,969 65.4 2,100,668 3,563,863 1,463,195 L 41.1L 
Congress’ Cigar Co. (La Palina).........0..0600.0665. 278,477 189,393 89,084 47.0 281,714 716,037 434,323 L 60.7 L 
Consolidated Coe Co. (Dutch Masters, Henry 
Le ME IMEON cdc accauesica saw sicew eas 286,024 285,728 296 0.1 379,955 4,087 375,868 9,196.7 
RIRGHINAM OUI FOO. 8 as 5 anise cave as yee ewnue oe 265,835 167,228 98,607 59.0 97,984 139,329 41,345 L 29.71 
Funk & Wagnall (Literary Digest) .........00000 570,681 557,445 13,236 Ee ee 80,133 80,133 L 100.0 L 
SSPMREAL MIC WOO ves kee kkicccsscaess eS 484,294 415,551 68.743 16.5 3,129,505 4,297,866 1,168,361 L 27.21 
SE ENE BOND og occa niialkn wie hai Wea SoG Sha 582,603 255,226 327,377 128.3 4,136,431 4,426,290 289,859 L 6.5L 
General Mills (Gold Medal, Wheaties)............ 521,234 296,282 224,952 75.9 101,133 369,465 268,332 L 72.6L 
Green Bros. Co. (Tastyeast) CS te en er eee 381,712 62,585 319,127 509.9 4,084 28,436 24,352 L 85.6 L 
PEEP O ATENEO WER HU. 8 gta'ss sin cacea lara wicca ian oa ew slvrs as 264,429 274,970 10,541 L 3.8L 444,916 485,980 41,064 L 8.4L 
SS ree eee ee eA 243,074 16,225 226,849 1,398.1 149,345 72,566 76,779 105.8 
*International Shoe Co. (Vitality Shoes).......... 452067 2 wists 452,967 yen 26,802 415,435 388,633 L 93.5L 
sereiwvoven’ SHOCKIN 50... o.65cis<.00 o50c45 000508 06% 271,791 256,014 15,777 6.2 oe: “Seeasis 14,972 oles 
Macfadden Publications (True siete baseeciise ery 296,811 423,494 126,683 L 29.9 L 1,296,711 580,653 716,058 123.3 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co..... od 355,497 344,378 11,119 3.2 206,188 201,729 4,459 2.2 
EC RS are een renee 1,438,327 1,219,462 218,865 17.9 1,018,990 4,575 1,014,415 22,173.0 
REPT IRORIG ESO, seas csi eae on civwncn ces cere eannes 1,180,132 861,772 318,360 36.9 121,857 183,854 61,997 L 33.7 L 
SRNODE. isc sas se Guwaibid s/s hho caus Ree ia Sad KES NT 309,054 495,427 186,373 L 37.6 L 276,712 210,907 65,805 31.2 
PaaS OE RNIN 6. 50 gs ein oso aba ae ea Ses 278,838 474,223 195,385 L 41.2 L 1,310,026 5,120,894 3,810,868 L 74.41 
R. J. Reynolds Tabesce Co. (Prince Albert, Camel) . 1,245,336 166,463 1,078,873 648.1 16,472,202 7,090,457 9,381,745 132.3 
RU RNCRN SE UEMURA 52 os: 0:5 3c cain ok Rig ew otek 1,273,211 783,540 489,671 62.5 4,144,180 3,511,475 632.705 18.0 
Swift & Co (Food Prd. 6 VinOr) .n.6< oss acess 473,562 Rats 473,562 Sater 460,003 853,023 393,020 L 46.1 L 


91,324 35.9 420,225 551,926 131,701 L 23.9 L 
97,919 59.4 

568,293 164.1 18,138,566 15,191,892 2,946,674 19.4 
247.678 ie 7/081,067 7.049.388 31.679 0.4 


17,447 4.5 
Tos 


285,706 
9,350,128 


1,125,495 
10,324,370 


839,789 L 4, 
974,242 L 9. 


Meee Ae Lew bee eRe Eee 18,878,376 


11,229,955 


* These accounts broadcasting (1931) for the first time. 


7,648,421 68.3 99,959,078 89,282,960 10,676,118 12.0 
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Mr F. J. OELERICH, JR., of the Oelerich & Berry Company, Chicago, 
wanted to increase the sales of Old Manse Syrup. 


His product was a plain, everyday food product, sold in retail grocery 
and delicatessen stores, the same as hundreds of other food products. 


F. J. OFLERICH, Jr. Without making the advertising or merchandising of Old Manse Syrup 
Vice President in any way sensational—without radical changes in packaging—without 
Oclerich & Berry Co. special sales or merchandising stunts—without extra salesmen, the Oelerich 
& Berry Company sales index figure for Old Manse Syrup for 1930 was 
32% greater than the index figure for 1927. For 1931 the sales index figure 

was 33% greater. 


This increase was achieved easily and economically by going directly to the 
heart of the sales problem, and promoting the sale of Old Manse Syrup at 
that strategic point where promotion can be directly translated into sales— 
right on or near the retail stores where Old Manse Syrup is on sale. 


This was done by means of Criterion Posters as illustrated in the photo- 
graph at the left. Criterion Posters are beautifully colored posters, eight 
feet high and four feet wide, erected at eye level on the walls of retail 
stores in home shopping neighborhoods. 


The figures mentioned above have been carefully and impartially gathered 
and checked by Walter Mann & Staff, a nationally known research organ- 
ization. They have been reproduced in a sixteen page report, which we 
shall be glad to send you free of charge. Just fill in the coupon below, or 
pin it to your letterhead, and learn how you, too, can increase your sales. 


Send for a copy of this report today. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


Nation-wide Three-Sheet Posting in Home Shopping Neighborhoods 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO BOSTON St. Louis TORONTO 
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New York City 


Cc Ou p on Please send me without ob- 
ligation on my part a copy of 
the performance report des- 

t a] d a y = cribed in your advertisement 
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Go to Europe on Time Payments; 
Cunard Tells How It’s Done 


New YorkK—With the help of a 
“price” reduction and installment sell- 
ing the Cunard Steamship Company, 
Ltd., is seeking to revive European 
travel business. 

The 20 per cent reduction in fares has 
been made by all Transatlantic lines, 
but the installment service is available, 
at present, on the Cunard and affiliated 
Anchor lines alone. It includes all 
types of accommodations—first-class, 
cabin, tourist, third—round-trip only, 
between New York and various Euro- 
pean ports, on all boats of both lines. 
(The Cunard* and Anchor are the 
suffix ‘‘ia” boats—the best known of 
them being probably the Berengaria, 
Mauretania and Aquitania.) 

“The plan works out pretty much like 
buying an automobile,” explained R. 
M. Andrews, head of Cunard’s new 
deferred payment department. “It is 
being provided through an exclusive 
arrangement with the Morris Plan 
banks and companies throughout the 
country. Under ordinary circumstances, 
no co-makers or endorsers are required. 
The applicant, however, must fill in a 
detailed form as to character and earn- 
ing power. 

“The down payment of 25 per cent 
or more is to be paid within sixty days 
of date of application,” Mr. Andrews 
added. ‘‘The maximum payment period 
is one year. The minimum loan, as a 
result of the fare reductions, is now 
less than $100. Six per cent interest 
is charged. 

“Though we request applications 
six weeks in advance of sailing, it is 
possible to make the round-trip before 
the date of the first payment. Some 
emergency passages we have cleared in 
one day. In other words, passengers 
have been enabled to sail the same day 
their applications were filed. 

“Our average sale runs between $300 
and $400. This includes steamer 
fare only (stateroom and meals, of 
course, included). 

“With the reduced rates which re- 
cently went into effect,” Mr. Andrews 
pointed out, “it is possible to do the 
round-trip, third-class, on the time pay- 
ment plan for a total of $112—$29 of 
which is paid ‘down.’ With the low 
rates now in effect on the British rail- 
ways, it is possible to take an ‘all- 
expense,’ seven-day tour of Great Brit- 
ain for as little as $61. The whole 


three weeks’ vacation abroad need not 
cost more than $200.** 

“The plan was launched March 1. It 
is still too early to give any definite 
indications of its success—though we 


have had applications from a lot of 
people from all over the country. They 
come from all walks of life. They 
earn from $20 a week up, but are 
mostly in the middle-income group. 
A number are business men and 
women and school teachers. Some are 
independently wealthy. They go for 
business and pleasure. Now and then 
a family emergency—perhaps the ill- 
ness of a brother or sister abroad— 
brings an applicant. A number are 
foreign-born Americans, mostly Ger- 
man and English, going back to visit 
the homefolks.” 


* Cunard recently suspended work on 
the construction in England of a 70,000- 
ton “‘super-liner’ which probably would 
have been known as the Britannia. 

** The North Atlantic passenger confer- 
ence will meet in London May 10 to put 
tips on a regular percentage basis. Ten per 
cent for the first $100; 5 for the balance 
of the cost are expected. 


Safety Glass Sales Higher; 
More Advertising Helps 


ToLEDo—An_ intensive advertising 
program of the Libbey-Owens Ford 
Glass Company has been chiefly te- 
sponsible for an increase of 109 per 
cent in the company’s shipments of 
safety glass in the first quarter of this 
year, as compared with the same 
period of 1931, G. P. MacNichol, Jr., 
vice-president in charge of sales, re- 
ported to SALES MANAGEMENT this 
week. 

The increased volume is due also to 
greater appreciation by the public, he 
added, and the recognition by auto- 
mobile manufacturers of the sales ad- 
vantages of safety glass installed in 
their cars. 


Oil Burner Group Grows; 


Hammers New President 


BostoN—Morgan J. Hammers, vice- 
president of the Petrcleum Heat & 
Power Company, Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, was elected president of the 
American Oil Burner Association, at 
its recent convention in Boston, to 
succeed Walter F. Tant. 

The oil burner show, in connection 
with the convention, had a record at- 
tendance of 13,000. Walter F. Tant, 
retiring president, reported an increase 
in the dealer division of the association 
last year from 144 to 2,383 members, 
and the individual division (manufac- 
turers) from 9 to 49. 


Four Months’ Promotion 
in One Week Launches 
New Ethyl Gasoline 


New York—The “equivalent of four 
months’ advertising” is being concen- 
trated by Ethyl Gasoline Corporation 
in the week of April 29-May 7, to in- 
troduce Comet Ethyl gasoline through 
the filling stations of its 102 refiner 
licensees throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Ethyl’s own campaign is appearing in 
thirty-eight magazines, with a com- 
bined circulation of 30,000,000. It is 
estimated that the entire advertising 
expenditure for this product in various 
media by the Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 
tion and the licensees this year will 
approximate $14,000,000. 

Suggested dealer advertisements and 
publicity stories for newspapers; direct 
mail material, and suggested programs 
for spot broadcasts are included in the 
portfolio. Attendants’ buttons—three 
inches in diameter—station banners 
call attention to the new product at 
point of sale, and four-inch phono- 
graph records, containing an Ethyl 
sales talk, are being distributed to cus- 
tomers. 

To non-users of Ethyl the attendant is 
asked to say: 

“Don’t you want to try Comet Ethyl 
this time, sir? It'll make a big differ- 
ence in the way your car runs. We've 
just raised the anti-knock standard, and 
that gives you more power . . . faster 
pick-up in traffic, and a lot more pep 
on bis... .” 

There is an enthusiastic speech for 
users, too. 


Milk Bottle Messages 
Sell an Air Trip 
NEWARK—In an empty milk 
bottle beside his regular milk 
bottle order the other morning 
H. G. Andrews, pilot of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, on 
the Newark-Columbus _ run, 

found a note: 

“What is the fare on your planes 
to Chicago, when do they go and 
how long does it take?” The 
note was signed ‘“Milkman.” 
The next morning, via the empty 
bottle, Mr. Andrews replied, 
adding the question: “May I 
make a reservation for you?” 
“Please make a reservation for 
my boss on next Wednesday,” 
read the next milk bottle note. 
And then a few days later: 
“Boss had a swell trip. Thinks 
there’s nothing like it. Thanks 
a lot—Milkman.” 
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"Publishers, Advertising Agency New- 
Business Managers, Makers of Sales 
and Advertising Materials. 


\\ 


dq Won't You’ Put 
: It In Writing? 


@ @ Your representative has made a capable 
presentation—one good enough to clinch an 
order. But the prospect counters with a 
smiling evasion, "Won't you put it in writing?” 


@ @ Why? In nine cases out of ten it is be- 
cause the individual to whom your man has 
been talking lacks the power to render a 
DECISION. He may be gathering the facts 
for his superior; or even in cases where he is 
an important executive the company may be 
operating on a committee plan. 


@ @ Advertising pages in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT reach the men who make decisions. 44 
per cent of the personal subscriptions among 
manufacturers go to company officers. 86 
per cent go to general sales managers AND 
company officials. A consistent campaign in 
SALES MANAGEMENT supplements the work 
done by your salesmen far more effectively 
than advertisements directed to the same in- 
dividuals your men are calling upon day after 
day. 
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Columbia, Reorganized, 
Reinvades Phonograph 
and Radio Markets 


New York—Columbia Phonograph 
Company, control of which was ac- 
quired several months ago by Grigsby- 
Grunow Company (Majestic radios) 
of Chicago, has been reorganized and 
is starting a sales and advertising 
campaign on phonograph records, 
portable phonographs, radio receiving 
sets and electrical transcription records 
for broadcasting. An air-cell battery 
set for small town and rural markets 
and a phonograph-radio combination 
set will be featured. 

H. E. Ward, of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the company and 
H. Curtiss Abbott vice-president in 
charge of sales, merchandising and ad- 
vertising. Mr. Ward was formerly 
auditor and controller of Columbia. 
Mr. Abbott, pioneer radio sales execu- 
tive, has been general sales manager 
of Crosley Radio Corporation, Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company and 
the radio set division of the National 
Carbon Company. 

Columbia is now engaged in supple- 
menting its branches with distributors 
throughout the country—the less im- 
portant branches being discontinued— 
and is increasing the size of its dealer 
organization. 

An advertising campaign, in newspa- 
pers and magazines, is being launched 
under the direction of N. W. Ayer & 
Son. 

‘Hopeful of an early turn in the busi- 
ness situation,’ Mr. Abbott is making 
plans to meet a “revived interest in 
phonograph records and in the im- 
proved type of radio receiving sets.” 


Osborne’s Correspondents 
Help Build Sales Force 


NEWARK—To each outgoing piece of 
mail—between 500 and 1,000 pieces 
a day—the Osborne Company, New- 
ark, reminder advertising concern, is 
attaching a “sales help wanted” slip. 
The company’s qualifications are men- 
tioned on the slip. The recipient is 
asked to return it with the name of a 
man who may be a candidate for the 
Osborne sales force. 

“In the first week of this practice we 
have had two personal calls and about 
fifteen returns a day,’ N. U. White, 
sales manager, explained, “and we 
feel that some of the names given us 
can be interested in our work. To 
each name supplied we send a letter 
with an enclosure telling something 
about our business and method of 
operating. As far as possible a per- 
sonal interview will be arranged.’ 


S. A. Miles 


Miles, Veteran Manager 
of Auto Shows, Dies 


New YorK—Samuel A. Miles, vet- 
eran manager of the national automo- 
bile shows in New York and Chicago, 
died in Bristol, England, this week of 
apoplexy, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived by Alfred Reeves, vice-president 
of the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Since 1900, when he sponsored the 
first automobile exhibit in Chicago, 
and since 1905, when he took over the 
management of the New York show, 
Mr. Miles has supervised every na- 
tional show of American automobile 
manufacturers. He was 70 years old. 
Born in Wales, he started his career 
as a writer on English sporting publi- 
cations. Later he became a writer and 
ultimately owner and editor of the 
Referee in this country, the name of 
which was changed successively to 
Cycle Age and Motor Age. 


Macy Merchandising Chief 
Joins Montgomery Ward 


CuHIcAGo—Walter Hoving, executive 
vice-president and merchandising 
counselor of R. H. Macy & Company, 
New York department store, has re- 
signed, effective May 1, to become 
vice-president and general sales man- 
ager of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany, with headquarters here. 

Mr. Hoving, who is also chairman of 
the merchandise division of the Na- 
tional Dry Goods Association, jeined 
Macy’s in 1924 as a member of its 
executive training squad. More re- 
cently he was in charge of merchan- 
dising on the main floor and the men’s 
clothing department. 

He is thirty-four years old. 


Higher Education Level 
Would Improve Sales, 
Says Library Builder 


New ORLEANS—'‘Adequate _ library 
facilities for the masses of the people 
are the only guarantee we have of 
building up the potential earning and 
spending power of the nation,” Angus 
S. Macdonald, president of Snead & 
Company,* Jersey City, told the Amer- 
ican Library Association convention 
here this week. 

“Millions of dollars are spent annually 
to advertise goods to the consumer,” 
Mr. Macdonald explained, “‘but little 
more than nothing is spent to increase 
the responsiveness of human beings to 
new desires and new products. Yet 
increases in human desires and average 
willingness to work to satisfy them are 
directly related to the increased intelli- 
gence in the various income groups. 
“National advertisers,’ he continued, 
“have not capitalized the division of 
audiences into intelligence as well as 
income. 

“American industry, for all its spec- 
tacular march under courageous lead- 
ership, has overlooked the supremely 
important fact that economic progress 
is directly proportionate to intellec- 
tual and cultural progress, and that 
this progress is almost exclusively de- 
pendent upon libraries. One-third of 
our population, more than 40,000,000, 
are entirely without library facilities. 
For the more fortunate two-thirds fa- 
cilities are utterly inadequate. With 
demands for library service unprece- 
dented and library staffs undermanned, 
due to reduced appropriations, the seri- 
ousness of the situation is obvious. Re- 
sults of denial even of the tools for 
self-improvement or self-entertainment 
to those upon whom circumstances be- 
yond their control have enforced idle- 
ness and poverty are not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

“In the present emergency every influ- 
ence that industry can exert toward re- 
lease of funds by Congress for com- 
pletion of this work, every influence 
toward maintaining or increasing tax 
rates for library use should be actively 
brought to bear in every state in the 
Union. If necessary, bond issues could 
be and should be resorted to.” 


* Largest library builder in this country, 
now engaged in rebuilding the Vatican 
library, built originally in 1588, the roof 
of which collapsed last December, de- 
stroying a number of priceless volumes. 
Also building an annex to the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington and soon to 
start on a new library for Columbia Uni- 
versity. One hundred years old, Snead & 


Company originated the principle of steel 
construction of libraries—with skyscrapet 
book racks, which also help to support the 
floors. 
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Read what 
TIME says 
about the 
Radio Situation 
in Appleton 


Time, Inc., publisher of TIME and FORTUNE, 
in its survey “Markets by Incomes” reports find- 
ings, in Appleton, Wis., regarded as a typical 
community of medium size (25,000), which are 
of interest to every radio manufacturer. 


“The Replacement Market 
Is a ‘Free-for-All’!” 


“TIME’S” COMMENT  0n the radio situation was: 


“The number of sets discarded and replaced since 1928 (per thousand families) 
varied from 173 in the under $2,000 group to 502 in the $10,000-up class. But the 
percentage of replacements by the same make of radio was under 20 per cent in every 
income group and under 15 per cent in the three lowest. 


“Radio manufacturers have even greater cause for concern in the fact that in 1931 
all radio purchases by families in the $5,000-up class were replacements and not one 
replaced the same make. The replacement market, therefore, is a free-for-all, with few 
manufacturers even approaching a repeat sales acceptance comparable to that of several 
car makers.” 


THEREFORE going after the replacement business is not only worth 


while but in view of the aforementioned facts an absolute necessity, in order to get 
repeats on your original sales. 


You can reach these radio set owners with absolutely no waste cir- 
culation through Rapio Dicest. The readers of Rapio DiceEst are 
all owners of radio sets. They are enthusiastically interested in 
radio and are the present and future buyers of replacement sets. 


Replacement sales will prove an important factor in the total sales volume of 
Radio Manufacturers this year. Why not plan now to definitely develop this field. 
Crystallize your purpose into action by authorizing your advertising agency to reserve 
a page for you in the July Rapio Dicest. Start the ball rolling by promoting your 
product to the KEY GROUP of radio fans who can do the most to make or break 
the reputation of your product. 


RADIO DIGEST PUBLISHING CORP. ‘%{einse." 


EDERAL ECONOMY: A number of the larger 
as including such as duPont and Ben- 

dix, have actively undertaken a campaign for sub- 
stantial reduction of governmental expenditures with a 
resultant easing of taxes. There has been a great deal of 
waste in the use which has been made of taxpayers’ money 
and no small amount of political handouts. The campaign 
is fair enough and proper enough, but unfortunately it is 
launched at a time when reduction of governmental ex- 
penditures will add to unemployment and further decrease 
purchasing power. Economizing as practiced by most busi- 
ness concerns has already demonstrated its boomerang 
effects. Before, as a nation, we can be said to be getting 
anwhere, business as a whole must be made profitable and 
employment made available to all (or nearly all) willing 
workers. Regardless of sales volume, profitless sales must 
be driven from our midst. 


we ~~) 

HORT SELLING. The recent testimony of Richard 

Whitney, president of the New York Stock Exchange, 

given before the Investigating Committee of the 
United States Senate, indicates quite clearly that short sell- 
ing in itself is not going to be proved wicked, harmful 
or unnecessary. It does not, however, clear up the possi- 
bility that there have been serious abuses in the ways and 
means by which short selling has actually been practiced. 
In other words, there is a fundamental difference between 
proving the theory of short selling and whitewashing some 
of the practices in short selling. Wall Street cannot shake 
off this latter stigma any quicker than it can shake off 
the stigma of certain kinds of pool operations to boost 
stocks to unwarranted levels, particularly during the days 
when the lay public was solicited to deal in “when issued” 
stocks. ‘Mat’? Brush, in his testimony before the same 
committee, made Mr. Whitney look like an evader and a 
foolish one at that. 


es ~~) 


HE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE: The 
ODP sie States Chamber of Commerce, among others 

has been conducting an active campaign seeking 
a substantial curtailment of the activities of the Department 
of Commerce, if not its complete elimination. Many in- 
dustrial leaders have been drawn into this same movement 
without first being posted on all the facts. Actually, the 
Department of Commerce offers a relatively poor place for 
economy when it comes to the maximum number of dollars 
that could possibly be saved. The Department of Com- 
merce total is only 1.1 per cent of the budget for 1932-3, 
which makes it pretty meagre pickings for major econ- 
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omies. Moreover, after allowing for the Patent Office, 
Bureau of Mines, Aeronautics Branch and Radio Branch, 
all of which have been transferred in recent years to the 
Department of Commerce, its total budget has increased 
only 14 per cent ($3,294,478) in thirteen years. This 
compares with an increase of $1,231,100,000 (63 per cent) 
for the total budget in the last five years. Why does the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce hesitate to tackle, aggressively, 
the really great wastes (and impositions) in government? 
Why has it failed to develop a formidable program for 
the redevelopment of prosperity within our own borders? 
Must it make mountains out of molehills in order to justify 
its existence? Has the Chamber perchance become a pro- 
fessional bureaucracy (similar to the Anti-Saloon League) 
instead of the intelligent, organized, representative mouth- 
piece of American business? In any event, its recent record 
smacks of pettiness instead of importance. 


~~) Sa 


MPLOYMENT: The latest release from the Labor 

Department tells a sad story about employment. 

It is a story which indicts not only leadership in 
government, but also the competency of our financial and 
industrial leadership. Read these index figures and weep. 
And remember you are weeping not only for ‘the other 
fellow” but also for yourself. When all of the powers- 
that-be realize the truth, as they most certainly will have 
to do in the very near future, it becomes evident that we 
have actually accomplished little or nothing in the solution 
of our greatest and most pressing problem—the employ- 
ment of the unemployed. Charity reliefs are running their 
course with only palliative effect of minor importance. We 
stand today with the volume of employment off 35 per 
cent from 1926 levels, and the payrolls off over 50 per cent 
from the 1926 levels. In some key industries the situation 
is even worse. Iron, steel, etc., are off 39 per cent in vol- 
ume of employment and 64 per cent in payrolls. . . . 
Politicians, bankers, economists and industrialists should 
live and sleep with these figures until they grasp their real 
significance. We must get spendable money income back 
into the hands of the unemployed. We must obtain a 
more equitable distribution of employment and spendable 
money income. We must bring the dollar down from 
its present level of $1.60. We have already procrastinated 
fartoolong. We have been altogether too patient with the 
opponents of inflation when it is reflation to par we are 
requiring. We are at a crisis which requires decision and 
action. Complacency with things 
as they are is immoral and unin- 
telligent, if not actually breed- 
ing of revolution. 
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How I Rate Salesmen 


Who Ask for Jobs 
(Continued from page 131) 


Up to this time there have been 
very few organizations that have had 
the three-line set-up. During the war 


business didn’t need salesmen. About 
1921 a change came. 
“The year 1921 went flat. Sales- 


men were needed. Business wasn’t 
good. Many wouldn’t take a chance 
on salesmen except on a straight com- 
mission basis. They got few men. 
The turnover was expensive. All that 
hurt salesmen with the trade. 

“Finally a time came when they 
could get no commission salesmen at 
all. So they began to pay $50 a week 
against expenses. The result was that 
for the first two or three months the 
salesman was in the red. Some were 
hopelessly sunk and lost their pep. 
No money was left for the family. 

“From that point on to the begin- 
ning of the depression two years ago 
there was a general increase in draw- 
ing account allowance and many con- 
cerns got back to the old standard 
principle which was paying salary, ex- 
penses, and then a commission on sales 
above a certain amount. 

“It is concerns that are using this 
policy today that are steadily going 
ahead. During the past year there has 
been a frantic effort to hire men on a 
straight commission and no drawing 
account. 

“The sooner a house gets back to 
the idea of paying some salary, plus 
expenses and commission, the sooner 
will the sales force become stabilized 
and go on a profitable basis again. A 
sales force cannot be operated on 
a something for nothing basis. 

“The day of tricks on salesmen is 
over. They have been exploited on a 
something for nothing basis long 
enough. The main reason it is over 
is because the most of the salesmen 
have been exploited and are broke. 

“Many concerns are doing a better 
business than ever before. Success is 
the result of carefully laid-out mer- 
chandising plans, hiring men with 
good records and offering them a fair 
proposition and proper manager sup- 


port.” 


Expello Expands 
Advertising Program 


Dover, N. H.—Expello Company, maker 
of a moth exterminator, is extending its 
consumer advertising program to include 
115 newspapers in the United States and 
Canada. The company also employs mag- 
azines and business papers. 


Cuicaco—Owen J. Nolan, for twenty 
years with Albert Pick-Barth Company, in- 
stitutional supply house, in various sales 
Capacities, has become general manager of 
the Hubbard Portable Oven Company here. 


BUSINESS FMOURS 


ARE COSTING LESS 


B. air travel, business men are saving not only time, but money. 


Over a ten month period, the vice-president and sales manager 


of a nationally-known shoe company cut his travel-cost-per-business 


hour from $7.98 to $5.53. He used air travel in business trios between 


16 U.S. cities, totaling nearly 10,000 miles. 


By taking the AIRway, he spent 
only 93 hours—a direct saving of 

25 hours of a busy executive’s 
valuable time. 


His trips were planned by Ameri- 
can Airways Business Travel 
Planning Service. They will 
gladly plan your own trips, co- 
ordinating air and rail lines, over 
any parts of the country. 


Just send us the route of your 
next business trip. Indicate the 
time you will require in each city. 
Promptly you will receive a com- 


plete itinerary which shows all 
departures, arrivals, air and rail 
connections, stopovers, fares, 
etc. Address American Airways 
Business Travel Planning Ser- 
vice, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. No cost or obligation. 


Reservations, and com- 
pleteinformation regard- 
ing travel by American 


Airways also obtainable 


DERSONAL 7= 
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de ie Doe.) t all leading hotels, 
2 oO”. travel agencies and 
mama $f Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS we. 


COAST TO COAST 


CANADA TO THE GULF 
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On May 1 the Roche Advertising Company, 
established in 1926, will move its fixtures 
and personnel into the offices of Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., established a quarter 
of a century before, and from henceforth 
the merger will be known as Roche, 
Williams & Cunnyngham. J. P. Roche, 
president of the Roche Advertising Com- 
pany, will be the president of the new 
agency, and Lloyd Maxwell, president of 
Williams & Cunnyngham, chairman of the 
board. The pooling of the accounts of 
both agencies makes a total of sixty-four 
accounts, among which are such advertisers 
as: Studebaker, Rockne, Williams Oil- 
O-Matic, Free Wheeling Patents Corpora- 
tion, Bendix Aviation Corporation and 
Bendix Stromberg Carburetor Company, 
Walgreen Company, Timken Detroit Axle 
Company, Sun Oil Company, Lee Tire & 
Rubber Company, Cudahy Packing Com- 
pany, College Inn Food Products Company, 
etc. The success of the Williams & 
Cunnyngham Company in creating adver- 
tising slogans and characterizations that 
appeal to the imagination of the public is 
attested to by such familiar lines as: ‘Roll 
Your Own,” “It’s Toasted’”—Lucky Strikes 
and Listerine’s “Halitosis.” 


The Washington Daily News is chafing 
under the stigma of the designation 
“tabloid.” “Damn the word,” says their 
editor. “The word, of course, is all right. 
It means merely something compressed, 
condensed or in concentrated form.’’ May 
we make bold to cite Mr. Funk and Mr. 
Wagnalls, who agree that any use of the 
word “tabloid” other than for pills (the 
hard to take kind) is erroneous, and mis- 
takenly humorous? Anyway, the News 
finds it hard to swallow “‘tabloid’—with 
all its connotations that in no way apply 
to its type of newspaper. They want a 
word that does definitely describe its char- 
acter and its concise presentation, and 
they'll pay a hundred dollars for the word. 
If you want to enter the contest, send your 
name to Nelson P. Paynter at the Wash- 
ington Daily News, and he will arrange 
to place you on the mailing list to receive 
the newspaper for two weeks, so that you 
may be better equipped to do the job. 


* * *% 


Major John S. Cohen, president and editor 
of the Atlanta Journal, left the Associated 
Press meeting in New York on Monday 
to receive his credentials as United States 
Senator from Governor Russell of Georgia. 
Then off to Washington on Tuesday to 
take the oath of office to fill until the 
November elections the place of the late 
Senator William J. Harris. Governor 
Russell indicated that Major ‘Jack’ would 
be a candidate in November for the un- 
expired term of Senator Harris, which 
runs to March 3, 1937. 


* * 


Jason Rogers, once publisher of the New 
York Globe and general manager of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post, died at Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, on April 26. Mr. Rogers 
was also the editor and publisher of “The 
Advertisers’ Weekly, later absorbed by the 


estimable magazine you are now reading. 


* 


It’s not often that an advertising agency 
can get in front of the scenes and face the 
consuming public. The Cramer-Krasselt 
Company of Milwaukee recently took ad- 
vantage of a nice opportunity to pierce 
the agency publicity screen by joining the 
ranks of the “Made in Milwaukee” ex- 
hibitors. The Gimbel Brothers Milwaukee 
department store each year presents a 
“Made in Milwaukee’ exhibition, to which 
the loyal residents of the surrounding coun- 
ties flock in attendance. Cramer-Krasselt 
installed a display in one large window 
of Gimbel’s which shows how this national- 
ly known advertising agency functions to 
produce complete campaigns. Though serv- 
ice facilities do not lend themselves very 
easily to display, the agency’s staff evolved 
a revolving series of panels which show the 
advertisements prepared for various ac- 
counts, each on a background symbolizing 
the product. 


In defense of its 20 per cent rate increase 
for WEAF and WJZ in the New York 
area, effective May 1, the National Broad- 
casting Company reminds us that the 
number of receiving sets in the New York 
market has been augmented approximately 
120 per cent since the establishment of its 
current rates on February 1, 1929. 


The board of directors of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives’ Association has 
voted to hold the annual convention of 
the association in conjunction with that 
of the Advertising Federation of America 
in New York City, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on June 20, 21 and 22. Program 
plans are being formulated now under the 
direction of Alvin R. Magee of the Louis- 
ville Courier Journal & Times, vice-presi- 
dent of the association. | Don U. Bridge, ad- 
vertising director of the New York Times, 
is president, and Robert A. Wolfe, local 
display advertising manager of the Indian- 
apolis News, is secretary-treasurer. 


An entire departmental session of the A, 
F, A. convention will be given over to the 
discussion of the extension of the activities 
of the Better Business Bureaus to small 
communities as well as large cities. The 
success of the movement will depend in 
large measure upon the cooperation of 
advertising clubs, which are invited to con- 
tribute their support. 

The A. F. A. urges prompt registration 
of those groups and individuals planning 
to attend the convention. The Waldorf. 
Astoria has announced specially reduced 
room rates for convention delegates, so 
send your reservation forthwith to Eugene 
F. Voit, at the Waldorf. 


* 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, Cyrus H. K., 
Curtis, president, reported that circulations 
on the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Country Gentleman 
are the highest in their history for this 
time of year. Mr. Curtis added that it had 
required intensive sales effort and increased 
promotive expenditure to reach their pres- 
ent peaks, but that all cut-rate and scheme 
circulation methods have been shunned. 
Revenues from advertising, on the other 
hand, showed a decrease of about 24 per 
cent from the preceding year. 

At the annual meeting A. J. Fernadez was 
elected a director to succeed Myron Doug. 
las, who resigned. 


* 


THE CRAMER-KRASSRELT CO. 


We're not averse to giving our own branch 
of the publishing business a boost once in 
a while. Here’s one from the lips of V. 
G. Iden of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, during a Rotary Club address. 
“I may as well be frank enough to ac- 
knowledge that business journals have come 
into existence because there is money to 
be made out of them. Our prime endeavor 
is to build up a profitable medium for ad- 
vertising. But to do that we must build 
up a reading public that believes in us 
sufficiently to subscribe and read the paper 
conscientiously. Without the confidence of 
the reader, no journal would long be a 
paying medium for advertising. 

“The proof of the practical service busi- 
ness journals have rendered is found in 
the record of their growth. In 1915 the 
Ayer Directory estimated they jointly had 
a circulation of about 500,000. ‘Today the 
strictly business journals enjoy a circulation 
of at least 1,500,000. and their readers are 
at least seven times that number.” 
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These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 


Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Ince., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Inspiration for Salesmen 
Don’t Let the Elephant and Donkey Get 


Your Goat! Every once in a while we 
come across a piece of “inspirational” lit- 
erature for salesmen that isn’t just so 
much “bologna.” Most of it is such trans- 
parent propaganda for jacking up_ the 
spirits of justly discouraged sales forces 
that its effectiveness is lost through its very 
obviousness. The point which Maxwell 
Droke makes in this booklet is that ‘‘avail- 
able records plainly ‘give the lie’ to that 
senseless old superstition that a national 
election means an ‘off year’ for commerce. 

. Some of the most prosperous years 
this country has ever known were those 
in which Presidential timber was made 
ready for the market.” We all know how 
prone business is to take it easy during 
political years—how sales as well as ad- 
ministrative groups are eager to grasp at 
the election alibi for lack of results. Mr. 
Droke cites a number of excellent reasons 
why the salesman-on-his-toes can capitalize 
on the apathy of competitors during times 
like these, and follows up his argument 
with a number of stories which should jolt 
the most spineless salesman into action. 
Mr. Droke has so long been exposed to 
the problem of training salesmen that he 
knows just what arguments go over, and 
which fall flat. Sample copies are avail- 
able to executives who wish to examine 
them for consideration for distribution 
among their salesmen. 


Advertising 


Criterion Panel Performance Report. As a 
test of the effectiveness of Criterion panels 
as an advertising medium, Walter Mann 
& Staff conducted a survey of the sales 
performance of O6celerich & Berry's Old 
Manse Syrup, before and after the use of 
the panels. This advertiser was selected 
for the analysis because the Criterion panels 
were the only medium used by them, and 
there were no other advertising influences 
to confuse the issue. The information 
contained in the report is based on actual 
dollar sales figures from the records of the 
company. 


Sales Promotion Material 

Directory of Printing Buyers’ Library. Sales 
executives in New York City who like to 
direct the proper execution of sales promo- 
tional material without involving them- 
selves in complications with a number of 
paper manufacturers, printers, type makers 
and such, will be interested in the facilities 
of a library organized by Brogle and Com- 
pany, New York. This company extends 


an open invitation to all those interested 
in the graphic arts to avail themselves of 
the information gathered together in their 


library. Brogle and Company have printed 
a directory, available for the asking, which 
lists the material available for consultation. 
This includes 6,000 swatches of paper clas- 
sified according to color, finish and mill- 
brand, complete printed material and dum- 
my suggestions for portfolios, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, labels, etc., planning 
helps, information about paper distributors, 
paper price guide, types, colors and inks, 
engravings and electrotypes, envelopes and 
mailers, postal information, etc. There are 
also open for inspection 1931’s most out- 
standing direct mail successes in forty-two 
business classifications. 


Detroit—The American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, September 15-17. 


Northern States Power’s 
Gross and Net Higher 


Cuicaco—The annual report of the 
Northern States Power Company for 
1931 showed an increase in gross earn- 
ings of $711,047, or 2.13 per cent, 
and in net earnings, of $1,009,582, or 
6.07 per cent, the Byllesby Engineer- 
ing and Management Corporation an- 
nounced last week. Gross earnings 
were $33,983,009, and net earnings 
$17,615,802. 

Northern States Power, through sub- 
sidiaries, furnishes electric light and 
power, gas and other utilities to 614 
communities in the central northwest. 


93 


Frankly we don't know. 


DOES THE BEACON JOURNAL 


GO INTO 
OUT OF 


AKRON HOMES? 


We do know there were 53,000 active 


< 


100 


m& 


electric meters as of April 15, 1932. There are approximately 3,000 
retail establishments in Akron. This indicates 50,000 active domestic 
electric meters. The city circulation of The Beacon Journal for the 
six months’ period ending March 31, 1932, was 46,407—46,407 
Beacon Journals daily to 50,000 domestic electric meters indicates 
pretty strongly that the Beacon Journal does go into 93 out of every 
100 homes in Akron. 


We do know that The Beacon Journal has more city circulation than 
the second paper has total circulation—46,407 city circulation for 
the Beacon Journal against 43,823 total circulation for the second 
paper. In addition to the city circulation the Beacon Journal has 
17,032 daily in the suburban trading territory and 2,295 designated 
as "all other."' The total Beacon Journal circulation is 65,734, a 
lead of 21,911. 


The Beacon Journal lead in retail advertising lineage, 
six days (Beacon Journal) against seven days (second 
paper), for the past four years (Media Records fig- 
ures available for only four years), tells its own story. 


Beacon Journal Lead......................0...008 Cee 458 847 
Beacon Journal Lead...............0..0...00.00008. i eal aecnud. 500,272 
Beacon Journal Lead.......................0....6. PE ecznacuveun 864,651 
Beacon Journal Lead....................0...00006. ee 2,155,498 

First 3 months of...................000:0c0cee EERE 834,761 


All Lineage figures from Media Records. 


Akron Beacon Journal 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives 
Member: Major Market Newspapers Inc., A.B.C., A.N.P.A., 
Bureau of Advertising. 
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Rotogravure 
Attracts Readers 


Rotogravure sections are the most widely read 
sections of newspapers. That's because pic- 
tures are the universal language. Photographs 
are the believable, convincing parts of that 
language. Rotogravure reproduces photo- 
graphs perfectly. Rotogravure will carry your 
visual sales message to as many peopie as 
you wish to reach. 
and every form of direct mail are open to 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
makes papers that give complete satisfaction 
on every rotogravure use—for black and white 
and fine color work, too. Standards of quality 
for almost twenty years. 


Magazines, newspapers, 


rotogravure. 


Use rotogravure— 
use a Kimberly-Clark paper. 


Kimberly-Clark 


Corporation 
Established 1872 NEENAH, WIS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


122 E. 42nd St. 8 S. Michigan Ave. 


LOS ANGELES 
510 W. Sixth St. 


Ml re 


*WASHINGTONS FOREMOST HOTEL: 


@ Located on renowned 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Convenient to all govern- 
ment departments, shop- 
ping district, 


@ Willard cuisine is world- 
famous, its service incompar- 


able, and the rates most 
reasonable, 


Single rooms $4.00 and up 
Double rooms 6.00 and up 
he 


ILLARD 


Frank S. Hight 
President 


Building a Blue Ribbon 
Sales Organization 
(Continued from page 127) 


more likely to appreciate the impor- 
tance of a study of the product or a 
point in selling technique if one of 
their own colleagues illustrates it out 
of his own experience. Consequently, 
the high salesman for each week con- 
ducts the Saturday morning sales meet- 
ing. The Rex Cole selling week runs 
from Thursday to Thursday. On 
Thursday night the high salesman for 
the previous week is assigned a topic 
to discuss at the Saturday morning 
branch meeting. In the two days fol- 
lowing he is expected to study the 
subject thoroughly. 

At the Saturday morning meet- 
ing he discusses his theme, whether it 
be the technical details of the product 
or the actual conduct of an interview, 
in terms of his own experience. Sales- 
men like to conduct these meetings 
and there is rivalry among them to 
win this honor. The conduct of a 
meeting, furthermore, is excellent 
training. 

Besides the speech of the winning 
salesman of the week the company 
sends guest speakers. These are usu- 
ally company executives, who discuss 
a specific point in the salesman’s job. 

As integrated and as smoothly work- 
ing as the Rex Cole task and accom- 
plishment system of selling is, it would 
fall down instantly if it were not for 
the enthusiasm of the salesmen. The 
encouragement of cheerful aggressive- 
ness is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Rex Cole plan. Pitting 
the salesman against his fellows is one 
surefire method for arousing enthusi- 
asm. Consequently, many contests are 
used, some of which have been dis- 
cussed previously in SALES MANAGE- 
MENT. When awards are made in 
these events, Rex Cole glorifies and 
honors the individual, and gives him 
a generous measure of “intangible” as 
well as tangible reward. If a salesman 
wins a watch, the presentation is made 
in front of everybody on the whole 
force. It is made by the president him- 
self. There is a big party and the 
watch is suitably engraved, telling why 
the man won it; when he gets it, the 
band plays. That makes him remember. 

Showmanship in rewarding sales ef- 
fort is unquestionably good manage- 
ment strategy. 

a 

This brief picture of the daily rou- 
tine of a Rex Cole salesman will fur- 
nish a fairly adequate idea of what we 
mean when we say we believe unre- 
servedly in detailed planning of sales- 
men’s work to the end that the com- 
pany may not only enjoy the benefits 


of the increased sales volume which 
results, but to the equally important 
end that the salesman may be helped 
toward increasing his earnings and 
therefore continue to be happy and 
satisfied in his work. If there is one 
tested technique of selling your prod- 
uct which is known to produce pro- 
portionately more business than any 
other, why continue to allow men to 
use less effective methods? 


Canners Mobilize Newspapers 


to “Move Canned Foods Now” 
(Continued from page 129) 
ham), Van Camp, and others. 

The association has received many 
reports of increased emphasis on and 
increased sales of canned foods. For 
example, C. H. Janssen,  secretary- 
manager of the National Association 
of Retail Grocers, wrote recently: 
“The campaign is certainly ‘hitting 
the ball.’ There never was such en- 
thusiastic teamwork on any campaign 
to move canred foods into consump- 
tion. Retailers everywhere are report- 
ing mounting sales. Your advertising 
program is doing a tremendous job 
and doing it successfully.” 

Among hundreds of reports from 
retailers submitted by newspapers, the 
following suggest the extent to which 
the campaign has succeeded in “mov- 
ing canned foods now.” 

One retailing group sold more 
canned peas and corn in three months 
than in the previous ten. Another's 
canned goods sales were “‘probably 75 
per cent above normal.” One local 
chain had “additional sales of 500 
cases of one item in one week’; a 
regional chain was starting the next 
week an intensive drive on canned 
foods, adding that “each one of our 
1,500 stores will display three posters 
featuring canned foods exclusively.” 

A wholesaler reported that ‘either 
the advertising you are doing or our 
own hard work has doubled our can- 
ned foods sales in 30 days.” And a 
local canner said: ‘The educational 
feature of the advertisements has been 
attracting a great deal of attention 
among Detroit housewives.’ Several 
canners and brokers mentioned 20 to 
30 per cent sales increases. 

“In this work,” said Mr. Pel- 
ham, ‘the newspapers played an im- 
portant -part. The progress of the 
campaign is due largely to them. The 
newspapers know their local markets. 
They have the facilities—if advertisers 
would use them—to make the most 
of campaigns, from the advertisers’ 
standpoint and their own.” 

The committee will check up, after 
the campaign closes this month, to 
ascertain the exact degree of its suc- 
cess. 
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St. Louis Drug Survey 
Culminates in Conference 
(Continued from page 133) 


to $1.34, while general sales in the 
same store were 35 cents. 

“If a druggist will analyze his de- 
partments, ” he said, “he can tell very 
quickly whether new goods offered by 
a salesman can be stocked at a profit.’’ 

William W. Ochse, president of the 
San Antonio Drug Company, San 
Antonio, spoke of “the lamentable 
merchandising ability of the retail 
druggist, the wholesaler and the manu- 
facturer.” He added: 

“We need better methods; more co- 
operation on the part of the manufac- 
turer in building up definite selling 
plans. Many of us have been volume 
crazy. We must learn to make a profit 
on every transaction. . . ._ If the 
retail druggist and the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer will coordinate their 
plans to make a steady flow of sales 
and a balance of stocks the business 
can thrive.” 

Dr. E. Fullerton Cook, professor of 
operative pharmacy, Philadelphia Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and Science, com- 
mented on two present-day ideas for 
valuing a sale. They were, he said: 

1—Make a sale to make a profit. 

2—Make a sale to get a customer 
into the store who will ultimately give 
a profit. 

Wroe Alderson, survey director for 
the Department of Commerce, sum- 
marized six “very significant facts” 
brought out by the survey: 

“1. The retail drug trade, with a 
few notable exceptions, does not en- 
gage in aggressive merchandising, and 
hence is not fully capitalizing its op- 
portunities for the creation of demand. 

"2. The essential basis of aggres- 
sive merchandising is organization and 
sales planning, rather than high-pres- 
sure tactics in advertising or the sales 
interview. 

“3. A redirection of retail sales ef- 
fort is suggested by the predominance 
of men among customers, by the small 
number of multiple sales, and by ob- 
served consumer reactions to sales de- 
vices. 

“4, Location and rental problems 
are of paramount importance involving 
not only the success of the retail drug- 
gist but major issues concerning the 
entire industry. 

“5. An era of store modernization 
is overdue because of the many new 
departments in the drug store which 
~~ not been fully assimilated. 

. A basis for pricing from oper- 
he cost rather than from competitive 
considerations is urgently needed and 
would help greatly in clearing up some 
of the issues now vexing the trade.” 
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Total Advertising in Agate Lines for Year 1931 of the Leading 


Newspapers of the United States 


REE addecaccceacawcuscuesceecuradeenen: = & faa 29,316,159 
I ac eracu ccs cceeeeeuncunuddsnnedede ss * 2 ae 25,507,598 
BIN 6s cecckccc.cucddenccocdaauacdéaeds > 24,382.912 
er cad cb edekecaytanenkad seebuwkareiann Ge Gheceeas 23,706,576 
Louisville Courier-Journal-Times................... et aa 22,405,584 
Providence Journal-Bulletin. ................cceee. 1 te 21,976,549 
SRR aed nyacadese Cav adcswinevecevuaduuuady i See 21,318,252 
I EN Ss isdn hace daadesueewaadveeveeaadtee sk > ae 20,221,134 
Philadelphia Public NC Cit cig eakeeedennadaes ) 2 Sa 19,760,341 
OUI so cc ag peccenntwedaded dceaduencans 2: 19,341,278 
% San Diego Union-Tribune .................... _ _ & ) eo 19,012,155 
pe a eres rrr errr rr rr rn: 1 & 7 7 ee 17,824,412 
St. Louis eu EMIS aided ocdnccuceidagaaadewcaan ) i 17,734,119 
DREN gas Soc gua ceus oveeicavecetaaeatanenieel | Se 17,770,769 
Philadelphia. Bulletin ruc eUaece uadekedcscwue ck ead aaa | Se 17,019,907 
Birmingham News-Age Herald..................-. ss fa 16,773,616 
EN od tka aks.ccegacdevtecsoucusamecaeondacendees. 550,204 
INOW WONM ROCME RUINS sooo cccccccnvceceecuseeees tee 16,349,003 
Pittsburgh Sun- Hew = Decca ciemereeds enaeeneicraals Paes ees 16,131,868 
Des Moines Register-Tribune...................0.. M. BE. &S....... 16,118,266 
PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT Reeccecusunener M. Be. &&....... 
i a6 oh cr Rk ee cnedeneednds be kuabaeeusweas | Saari 15, 956, 256 
ae IRs ioc wee ccccmcccedeccenccsudens << t ea 15,900,999 
CRI a gc accncucaresacnassadadasccede Ts SS ae 15,854,862 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal...................... M. BE. &&....... 15,811 ,240 
SE SE anc Caccueatenccesccetsiccuccevasnceade J. ae 15,593,558 
RON SONNE ON 6 Ret eicceceasaccnadsnecavnunceanadesadand 1 eee 15,495,357 


M—Morning Issue; E—Evening; S—Sunday; D—Daily. 
*Figures Courtesy The San Diego Union-Tribune 
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15 mm” Talkies” are 
Alive with the Punch 
and Conviction 
Needed in Your 1932 
Sales Program. 


RESISTANCE CRUMBLES 


Under these Powerful 


SELLING 
RAYS! 


THINK of an almost magic device—light, compact, and 
easily portable—with the powerto invest sales appeals 
with a human dramatic touch that will stir the imagina- 
tion, lash the emotions, and impel immediate action! 

Full details concerning the adaptation of talking pic- 
tures to sales, merchandising, advertising, and training 
programs, and complete information concerning film 
and sound production methods and costs are yours 
for the asking—free and without obligation. Anima- 
tophone demonstrations will gladly be arranged on 
request. Ask for the facts. 


Manufactured by VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
Davenport, lowa 


Distributed by NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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Design Wins Respect 
for Terra Cotta 
(Continued from page 134) 


indicated in specifications as the stand- 
atd of quality which the architect re- 
quires contractors to meet. 

In tackling the terra cotta job, 
therefore, Mr. Solon and the Federal 
Seaboard Terra Cotta Company set up 
as their goal the raising of the product 
into the “direct specifications” class. 
Mr. Solon’s experience has led him to 
believe that manufacturers of neglect- 
ed or obscure products can very often 
make a short-cut into the ranks of 
those directly specified, by building 
into their products a specialty appeal 
that is exclusive with their product. 
He has seen the trick turned by many 
a manufacturer whom it would have 
taken years to win recognition by the 
slow process of reputation building. 

The first step was to evolve a line 
of entirely new interpretations of terra 
cotta design effects which the architect 
could achieve only with this material. 

The new line took the form of in- 
terlocking blocks in a variety of shapes, 
fresh surface textures, unit sizes most 
efficient for modern construction and 
low reliefs designed to express the in- 
dividuality of the material. 

The McGraw-Hill Building, in New 
York, is an example of the subtle 
color effects which can be expressed in 
terra cotta. The wide scale of color 
variations available in terra cotta was 
another “natural resource” on which 
Mr. Solon capitalized. 

Mr. Solon emphasizes the point that 
he could not have achieved even a 
good start in the way of developing 
the possibilities of terra cotta if he 
had not followed the evolution of the 
material, from its raw state in the kiln 
to its application on the building job. 
It is the designer’s complete familiarity 
with production processes; his unfail- 
ing sureness about just how much he 
can do with the facilities at hand; his 
ingenuity at devising minor improve- 
ments in production equipment or 
technique which will result in major 
improvements in product; and his 
knowledge of production costs and 
limitations which make him an asset 
rather than a liability to the manufac- 
turer. 

After they were thoroughly satisfied 
that they had developed a material 
with unassailable integrity and vitality 
they proceeded to build prestige for 
terra cotta among the men who had 
heretofore barely tolerated it. 

From his previous experience in sell- 
ing architects, Mr. Solon was inclined 
to believe that one of the most effec- 
tive promotion tools for the introduc- 
tion of the new terra cotta line would 


be the brochure. The plan was to 
print a series of five brochures, each 
devoted to the future of terra cotta 
as seen by one of the country’s leading 
architects. Before launching the en- 
tire direct mail program, however, they 
experimented with the pulling power 
of the brochures by mailing Number 
One of the series, called Terra Cotta 
Futurities, to a list of three thousand 
architects and building contractors. 

With the brochure was enclosed a 
postcard, which they suggested be re- 
turned to the F. S. T. C. C. if the first 
brochure had excited enough interest 
to warrant their following it up with 
the other four in the series. Out of 
this mailing of 3,000 brochures, 2,600 
requests for the rest of the set were 
received! Those 2,600 names, of 
course, constituted class A prospects 
for selling purposes. 

The architectural press, of course, 
was depended upon to reinforce the 
other introductory promotions. 

So much for the production and pro- 
motion aspects of the designer’s work. 
Mr. Solon considers the rekindling of 
enthusiasm in a demoralized sales 
force one of the most vital arguments 
in favor of redesign. 

He believes that if the product 
evolved out of the convictions of the 
designer is good, he is perhaps better 
fitted than any other man in the or- 
ganization to introduce it to the men 
who must sell it. He qualifies this 
opinion by saying that if the designer 
is so endowed that he can convey his 
own convictions about his creation to 
other men, he is unquestionably the 
man to do the job. The important 
thing is that the opportunity it affords 
to quicken the pulse of the salesman 


must not be dissipated by feeble pres. 
entation. 

Mr. Solon has just concluded a job 
for another manufacturer of structural 
material which is about ready for in. 
troduction to the trade. Before the 
redesign of the product its market 
had collapsed, prices were shot, and 
the men refused to exert any effort 
on an item that “‘couldn’t be sold.” It 
had been in the line in unchanged 
form for such a long period of years 
that they couldn’t get a spark of in- 
terest in it out of a prospect. 

When Mr. Solon gave the stale item 
a fresh design interest the sales force 
arose to the occasion by taking it 
out to the trade on a test campaign, 
and returning with sufficient orders 
to justify increased production at a 
33% per cent increase in price. This, 
in spite of the fact the design change 
had not appreciably increased produc- 
tion costs. 

Apropos of a manufacturer’s permit- 
ting his product to be produced and 
sold in a single or limited number of 
forms for a period of years, Mr. Solon 
brings out a point that is often over- 
looked—that of the implied Jimita- 
tions of a material traceable to the 
manufacturer's own lack of enterprise 
in developing new applications and 
expressions. 

To summarize, then, we should say 
that the designer who will yield the 
maximum service to his client is he 
who, besides having an impeccable de- 
sign sense, is well-grounded in pro- 
duction processes, can promote the 
product he created, can infuse the 
sales force with enthusiasm, and can 
build merchandising assets into his de- 
sign. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED — BANK SALESMEN FOR THE 


famous FLAT LAY ROLL RING BINDER, also a 


full line of Pass Books and Check Covers for banks. 
The Pass Book and Check Cover Company, 232 
Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is_ invited. e undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
= omne confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established rwenty- 
two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 
$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 


our clients. is distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
-—y C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


‘POSITION WANTED 


AYER MAN AVAILABLE—SIX YEARS AD- 
vertising agency experience with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Inc., Philadelphia and Chicago. Eager to sell or 
assist in sales promotion. Age 25, Christian, col- 
lege trained, married, references from Ayer officers. 
Location absolutely immaterial. Just living wage 
expected. Details and photograph on request. ‘. 
D. Cathcart, 42 Colfax Road, Oakmont Estates, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


‘GIBBONS know CANADA 


